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Wage Incentive Practices 


HERE WAS some evidence during 

the seven-year period preceding the 
entrance of the United States into World 
War II that the use of wage incentives was 
suffering a slight setback. 

A nationwide survey of personnel policy 
conducted by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in 1939, covering 2,700 com- 
panies in all types of business and employ- 
ing 4,986,853 persons, indicated that in 
51.7% of the companies wage-incentive 
plans of some kind were being used. 

In a similar survey conducted in 1935, 
covering many of the same companies, 
74.6% of those reporting were using wage 
incentives. Although there are no exact 
statistics today to show how much of a 
gain there had been during the war it is 
certain that the combined forces of stimu- 
lation by the War Production Board and 
the wage stabilization regulations have 
brought about a considerable increase in 
the use of incentive plans. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics classified’ industries in 1942 ac- 
cording to the prevalence of wage incen- 
tives as follows: ae 


Slight Moderate 
Building Aircraft 
Chemicals Ammunition 
Explosives Automobile 
Printing and publish- Leather, luggage, belt- 
ing ing, etc. 
Machinery 
Machine tool 
Meat packing 
Nonferrous smelting 
and refining 
Pulp and paper 
Shipbuilding 


1This article is based on Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 
68, ‘“‘Wage Incentive Practices.” 

2Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Wage Incentive Plans and 
Collective Bargaining,” ial Relations Problems 
Arising under pty ee Memorandum No. 2, 
April, 1942. : 


Substantial General 
Electrical equipment Clothing 
Flat glass Coal mining 
Nonferrous mining and Hats and millinery 
fabrication Hosiery 
Steel Rubber 
Textile Shoes 


ADVANTAGES OF INCENTIVES 

The desire to maintain take-home pay 
as high as possible at the end of the war, 
even under a shortened work week, seems 
likely to lead to the use of wage incentives 
in many cases where straight-time pay 
has been the rule. There are other advan- 
tages. At Servel, Incorporated, Evansville, 


Indiana, the major advantages accruing to 


the management have been found to be 
better cost control, less supervision, better 
quality of product from better rhythm of 
operations, less absenteeism because of 
group operation, smoother flow of work 
from employees staying on the job more 
consistently. -_ 

An executive at Revere Copper and 
Brass, Incorporated, has especially com- 
mented on the benefits in predetermining 
cost to this effect: 

“The sales department can use it (cost 
estimate) to advantage in determining 
what business will be most profitable to 
the company and will be able to make 
intelligent bids to secure it. If the sales 
department is able to offer a sufficiently 
high yet still competitive bid to gain 
new business, many hours of work will 
be gained.” 

The company’s policy on cost reduction 
is stated in the foreword to “Partners in 
Revere,” by C. Donaid Dallas, president 
of the company, as follows: 

“Naturally each one of us expects a 
return from Revere for the part we do. 
Therefore, we are very much interested 
in the success of the company. We want 
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Revere’s plants and equipment to be the 
best possible so that we can produce the 
finest quality. We want to produce this 
quality at a cost low enough to sell in 
large quantities. We want to give our 
customers good service so that they will 
be satisfied and continue to buy our 
products to keep us on our jobs 
steadily.” 


MAJOR PRINCIPLES 

Good administration of a wage-incentive 
plan includes a definite statement by 
management concerning the broad gen- 
eral management policy upon which the 
plan is based. Some companies publish 
such a statement in a special booklet or 
in the regular employee manual. 

The policy of management at the Plomb 
Tool Company, Los Angeles, on wage in- 
centives is set forth in the employee 
manual, “Handbook for Plomb People”: 


“The management of Plomb Tool 
Company believes that payment for 
production work should be based upon 
several fundamental principles, as fol- 
lows: 

“1, It is the policy of the company to 
guarantee hourly base rates regardless 
of how low an employee’s production 
may temporarily fall. 

“9. Consistent failure to produce up to 
standard is considered evidence of inca- 
pability and, therefore, cause for dis- 
missal. 

“3, The company shall have sole right 
to determine what method and equip- 
ment shall be used in the performance 
of an operation. 

“4, A time standard is set on one 
method only. When a standard is prop- 
erly established so long as the standard 
procedure is followed, the standard is 
guaranteed against changes regardless of 
how much an employee earns. 
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“5. Payment of operators shall be in 
proportion to production. After the 
standard has been met, a bonus for ex- 
tra performance is given. A separate 
fund amounting to one third of the 
bonus given is set aside for division 
among indirect operators for their in- 
direct contribution to the direct oper- 
ator’s production. 

“6, When the method used on an op- 
eration deviates from the standard prac- 
tice in any way, regardless of who makes 
the change, a new standard must be set 
by accepted time study methods. 

“7, Suggestions made by employees 
for changes in method will be paid for 
in accordance with the established sug- 
gestion award procedure. 

“8. When a standard is improperly set 
in the opinion of either employees or 
the management and when either de- 
sires to adjust the standard in the inter- 
est of maintaining equitable differen- 
tials in earnings and proper cost of pro- 
duction, the management will attempt 
to reach an agreement with employees. 
If an agreement cannot be amicably 
reached by employees and management 
then the machinery for handling griev- 
ances will be employed.” 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS 


The organization and functioning of the 
personnel responsible for the handling of 
wage incentives varies widely in different 
companies. 


At Chicago Mail Order 


At the Chicago Mail Order Com- 
pany the development and maintenance of 
the wage-incentive plan has been the re- 
sponsibility of the methods and standards 
department. The head of this department, 
designated as chief industrial engineer, re- 
ports to the operating manager, the latter 
reporting to the operating vice president. 
The following job titles apply to the sev- 
enteen persons comprising the methods 
and standards department: 


Job Title No. of Persons 

Chief industrial engineer............. 1 
MASSIRLAME (CHEE eter airs. has othe crs cote 1 
DCCECLALY taser ae en eae 1 
Hate analysticn,.1a Rae eet teed 
Methods engineers.................. Q 
Time study engineers................ 3 
Time study observers................ 3 
Operating payroll and.expense controller 1 
iRayroiliclericnernsane.o 7c eee 1 

ist and file clerk................. 1 
Chart and layout man............... 1 
Statistics clerkeer canst Orca oa 1 

HME bis ots Ae tere eae ‘AT 


In addition to the responsibility of set- 
ting production standards, the methods 
and standards department develops new 
operating methods, procedures and equip- 
ment, establishes hourly base rates by job 
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evaluation procedure, prepares operating 
budgets and cost controls, draws up pro- 
posed changes in departmental layouts 
and submits a semiannual report on floor 
space utilization. 

In August, 1944, there was a total of 
3,158 employees on the payroll—1,740 in 
the office and 1,418 in the plant. 


At Lincoln Electric 


At Lincoln Electric Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, there are about 500 workers on 
a piecework basis. The setting of piece- 
work standards for these workers is the 
responsibility of the time-study depart- 
ment. In addition to the chief, the time- 
study department employs five persons. 
Of these, two specialize on methods work, 
two on material savings, and two on time- 
study work and setting production stand- 
ards. 


At Lyon Metal Products 


About 1,000 employees are covered by 
the piecework system at Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, Aurora, Illinois. About 
800 of these workers are engaged on direct 
labor operations. The distribution of in- 
centive workers between individual stand- 
ards and group standards is almost evenly 
divided but favors the individual basis. 
The size of groups tends to run from four 
to eight workers. However, on painting 
operations there is one group of sixty 
workers. 

The administration of the wage-incen- 
tive system is the responsibility of the 
standards and methods department. The 
superintendent of standards and methods 
reports to the chief production engineer, 
and the latter reports to the vice president 
in charge of production. 

There are nine time-study engineers and 
three clerical employees reporting to the 
superintendent of standards and methods. 


At Revere Copper and Brass 


The administration of the wage-incen- 
tive plan at Revere Copper and Brass, 
Incorporated, at Rome, New York, is a 
responsibility of the industrial engineering 
department. Other duties of this depart- 
ment are job evaluation, cost reduction, 
the preparation of standard practice in- 
structions, the determination of standard 
hours for use in cost estimating and for 
all time and motion studies. The depart- 
ment is headed by an industrial engineer 
who is responsible divisionally directly to 
the works manager, organizationally to the 
director of industrial relations. The in- 
dustrial engineer has a large responsibility 
for labor relations. 
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Nine men in the department are respon- 
sible for the time studies and the determi- 
nation of the rates, subject to the super- 
vision of the head of the department and 
his assistant. They are designated as time 
study engineers, junior and senior grade. 
A summary of the personnel of the de- 
partment follows: 


Job Title No. of Persons 
Industrial engineer...............+-- 1 
Assistant industrial engineer.......... 1 
Time study engineer, senior.......... 5 
Time study engineer, junior.......... 4 
Clerks ee eae 2 
Total..c sconce eee 13 


All rating of production records, once 
standards are determined by the industrial 
engineering department, becomes the duty 
of a separate group. 

There are other departments handling 
functions that are heavily dependent upon 
the wage-incentive system. The cost esti- 
mating department uses the standard 
hours as established by the industrial en- 
gineering department in arriving at all 
cost estimates. 

The methods department, a separate 
entity, frequently: works in conjunction 
with the industrial engineer in setting up 
new methods and determining effective 
production lines. 


At Plomb Tool 


The main plant of the Plomb Tool Com- 
pany in Los Angeles employs 809 persons. 
Of these, 215 are paid on a wage-incentive 
basis, many of them on such indirect op- 
erations as tool pushers, steel handlers, 
and clean-up men. 

The administration of the Plomb wage- 
incentive plan is a major responsibility of 
the assistant works manager. In addi- 
tion to the time and methods study super- 
visor, there are three persons in the depart- 
ment, two time-study men (one for each 
shift) and a time-study clerk. In addition 
to setting production standards the time- 
study men make studies of production per- 
formance and excess-cost records, together 
with a certain amount of cost estimating. 
They are also required to check the oper- 
ators’ production records for accuracy. 


At Sonoco Products 


Products manufactured by Sonoco Prod- 
ucts Company include paperboard, paper 
tubes, spools and bobbins for the textile 
and electrical trades. New products de- 
veloped during the war emergency include 
special paper molds for concrete construc- 
tion and conical-shaped containers for 
tooth powder and similar products. 

Employment at the main plant of Son- 
oco Products Company in Hartsville, 
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South Carolina, has grown as follows: 
1935, 600 employees; 1940, 1,000 employ- 
ees; 1942, 1,428 employees; 1944, 2,000 em- 
ployees. Out of a total of 1,850 hourly 
paid employees, approximately 1,500 are 
on work covered by production standards, 
including both direct and indirect labor 
operations. 

The standards department is responsi- 
ble for the administration of the wage- 
incentive system. The head of this depart- 
ment has the title standards’ supervisor 
and reports to the production manager. 
There are eleven persons in this depart- 
ment. The detailed functions of the 
standards department are: 


1. Time study; 


2. Maintenance of the incentive sys- 
tems; 

3. Maintenance of the base rates 
structure, including new job evaluation 
and re-evaluations; 

4. Methods improvement; 

5. Cost estimates for the purpose of 
establishing sales prices on new prod- 
ucts; 

6. Cost investigations; and 


7. Preparation of the payroll. 


At Thompson Aircraft Products 


The single-story Thompson Aircraft 
Products Company plant near Cleveland 
has a floor space of over 1,000,000 square 
feet and at its peak in 1943 employed 
10,000 men and women. From bar stock 
to finished aircraft engine valve there are 
180 separate operations, covering cutting, 
forging, machining, heat treating, grind- 
ing, and inspecting. 

For the pay period ending September 
10, 1944, there were 3,983 direct produc- 
tion workers on incentive. Incentive pay- 
ment also included 1,806 indirect workers. 

The administration of the wage-incen- 
tive plan is a responsibility of the stand- 
ards department. The head of this depart- 
ment, designated as standards chief, re- 
ports to the plant manager. The standards 
chief at TAPCO and the standards chiefs 
at the five other Thompson plants report 
functionally to the chief of wage incen- 
tives. 

Job analysis is carried on as a separate 
function. At TAPCO there is a chief job 
analyst and four job analysts. The TAPCO 
ehief job analyst and the men performing 
the same function at the five other plants 
report directly to their respective plant 
managers and functionally to the chief of 
wage incentives. The chief of wage incen- 
tives and chief of wage and salary admin- 
istration report to the director of wage and 
salary planning and the latter reports to 
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the executive vice president of Thompson 
Products, Inc. 


Standards Department 

In addition to the function of setting 
production standards on both direct and 
indirect labor operations and administer- 
ing the wage-incentive plan, the standards 
department is responsible for labor esti- 
mates, manpower analysis, calculation of 
bonus on indirect labor operations, and the 
development and maintenance of stand- 
ard-practice sheets on manufacturing op- 
erations. 


Time-Study Function 


The twenty-three persons comprising 
the standards department at TAPCO are 
given the following general designations: 


Job Designation No. of Persons 
Standards chief (chief supervisor of 
Standards)\. anak eee ee Aa ee ed 
Assistant standards chief............. 1 
Supervisor of standards (time study 
engineer) Pe. ke oe ee ae 
Time study observer (senior and junior) 15 
Stenographer™® fire. ek cos Q 
Bonus calculator (indirect labor)...... sede 
Totalee. et Geo free wh ateiel erste tee 23 


The fifteen time-study observers bear 
the major part of the task of establishing 
performance standards. Their work is 
directly supervised by two time-study en- 
gineers. 


At Midwest Chemical 


The administration of the wage-incen- 
tive plan at Midwest Chemical Company 
is one of the functions of the methods and 
standards department. There are thirty- 
five persons in this department, ten of 
whom are time-study engineers, whose 
duties include setting incentive production 
standards. The personnel coverage is such 
that there are 170 incentive workers per 
time-study engineer. 

The superintendent of the methods and 
standards department reports to the di- 
rector of industrial relations. 

The detailed functions of the methods 
and standards department are as follows: 


I. Time and Motion Study 
1. Incentive systems 
2. Methods improvement 
8. Job evaluation 
Il. Payroll 
1. Figure bonus 
2. Make-up payroll 
Ill. Investigation 
1. New procedures 
2. Methods improvement 
3. Cost reduction Pages: 
4. Justification for new equipment and 
capital expenditures 
IV. Plant Layout 
V. Work Simplification 


1. Promote cooperation on new methods ~ 


2. Suggestion system 
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VI. Training 
1. Supervisory training 
2. Job-instruction training 
8. Job-relations training 
4. Methods training 


UNION CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


Provisions in union contracts pertaining 
to the administration of wage-incentive 
plans vary considerably. The following 
are excerpts from union agreements illus- 
trating typical clauses: 


Tyer Rubber Company 


Agreement with Local No. 137, United 
Rubber Workers of America (CIO) 


III, 4, (f) When an inexperienced em- 
ployee affects the earnings of a group, the 
experienced employees of the group shall 
receive their previous payroll week’s aver- 
age rate of earnings until the inexperienced 
employee attains the normal production 
per hour of the group, but not, however, 
beyond a maximum period of ten (10) 
working days. 


When it becomes necessary in following 
the seniority provisions of this agreement 
to shift more than one employee into a 
new group, all the employees in that group 
shall receive at least 90% of the previous 
payroll week’s average rate of earnings in 
that group, up to a maximum of five 
working days. 

When an experienced employee is asked 
to break in a new employee, he shall re- 
ceive his previous payroll week’s average 
rate of earnings until the new employee 
makes the average base rate of the job, 
but only up to a maximum of fifteen (15) 
working days. 

When an employee who has sufficient 
work on his job is taken off his regular job 
and given work on another job other than 
his own for a temporary period in any day 
it is agreed that the company will pay the 
employee at his previous payroll week’s 
average rate of earning for that period. 
However, except for the four (4)-hour 
period mentioned in paragraph (e) above, 
when there is no work at the employee’s 


- regular job and there is other work avail- 


able carrying less than the employee’s 
regular rate, the lower-rated job may be 
offered but can be: accepted or not at the 
employee’s option. 

IV, (b) The company agrees that no 
wage rates shall be lowered during the 
term of this agreement without negotia- 
tions between the parties. However, it is 
agteed that an operation can be retimed 
where conditions of the operation have 
been changed since the last rate was es- 
tablished and a new rate can be estab- 
lished without lowering the hourly earn, 
ings on that operation below the hourly 
earnings which obtained on the operation 
before conditions changed. Inequalities in 
rates of pay for the same operation may be 
subject to adjustment from time to time. 


(c) The question of wages may be re- 
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considered at the request of either the 
company or the union. 

(d) In the case of a disagreement on a 
time study, the president of the union or a 
person designated by him may be present 
at a second time study, but this person is 
not to be paid by the company. 

(e) The company agrees to pay for 
waiting time, at regular hourly rates when- 
ever an operator waits a period of ten (10) 
minutes or more. Special consideration 
will be given for an abnormal accumula- 
tion of shorter delays when a request is 
made by the foreman with the superin- 
tendent’s approval. Waiting time shall be 
understood to mean time during which an 
operator is unable to work on his own job 
due to any cause beyond his own control 
and during which he remains on the job at 
the request of the management. 

(f) As soon as a new employee can earn 
at piecework more than the minimum 
hiring rate, the employee shall be paid his 
piecework earnings. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


Agreement with Local No. 351, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America (CIO) 


Production Standards 

(58) Piecework rates shall be determined 
by the production standards, which shall 
be established on a basis of fairness and 
equity consistent with the quality of 
workmanship, efficiency of operations, and 
the reasonable working capacities of nor- 
mal operators. The company shall furnish 
the union with a copy of all new time- 
study records and a complete breakdown 
of all new time studies used in establishing 
production standards. In arriving at pro- 
duction standards, regular recognized time- 
study practices in industry shall be ap- 
plied. In cases of a dispute over produc- 
tion standards, the time-study depart- 
ment of the company will furnish the 
union with all of the facts and figures used 
in arriving at the production standards in 
dispute. If a dispute over production 
standards is not settled between the fore- 
man and the steward in the first step of 
the grievance procedure, the steward or a 
plant committeeman may examine the 
job with a representative of the time- 
study department. If they do not adjust 
the dispute, they will submit their con- 
clusions to the union and the management 
in the third step of grievance procedure. 


Auburn Button Works 


Agreement with Local No. 20538, Federal 
Labor Union (AFL) 


9. The base rate for any piecework job 
will be not less than the minimum of the 
wage band for the labor grade in which 
that job lies. No piecework base now in 
effect will be reduced during the term of 
this contract. 


10. The company agrees that there shall 
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be no reduction in piecework rates during 
the existence of this contract without first 
discussing the matter with the union, un- 
less there is a change in the design, mate- 
rial, equipment, tooling, cure, speed, meth- 
od, grouping of operations, or process 
which makes a change in output or in ef- 
fort as compared with former require- 
ments. In any of the latter cases, the com- 
pany may, at its discretion, discuss the 
matter with the union committeeman in 
the department before revising the piece- 
work rates. 

In case it becomes necessary to readjust 
a rate because of an error in the original 
time study, or in order to meet competi- 
tive conditions, without any such change 
in design, material, etc. (as mentioned 
above) , this will be done only after discus- 
sing the matter with the union, and arriv- 
ing at an agreement. 


When an employee requests a restudy 
of a piecework job, the job will be re- 
studied, if possible, within two working 
days after receipt of the request. Such 
request must be in writing, dated, and 
handed to the foreman. If the restudy 
proves to the company that an adjustment 
is justified, said adjustment will be made as 
soon as possible, and in any event within 
one week from the date of the request, or 
else the reason for not restudying the job, 
as indicated above, will be transmitted in 
writing within two working days from the 
time of the request through the foreman 
to the employee. In case a request for 
restudy results in a change in rate for the 
job, this rate will be made retroactive to 
the date of the request. If the reason for 
not restudying is not acceptable to the 
employee, any resulting grievance must 
be presented within one week from the 
date of the original request or else the 
retroactive provision is void. 

The company may establish, maintain, 
or extend any system of labor measure- 
ment or time study, and may, at its dis- 
cretion, substitute any other system. 


11. An experienced employee on piece- 
work who is required to wait, through no 
fault of his own, shall, during such wait- 
ing period, receive his hourly base rate. A 
beginner, or learner, under the above con- 
ditions, shall receive his minimum hourly 
rate. An employee called for work or ex- 
pected to report, and reporting, shall re- 
ceive not less than two hours work or two 
hours pay at his hourly rate, or at his base 
rate if an experienced pieceworker. An 
employee shall, during such period, per- 
form such available work as may be as- 
signed to him. 


12. An employee making over the guar- 
anteed rate on one job and failing to make 
the guaranteed rate on another job, 
through no fault of his own, shall not lose 
part of his earnings on the first job to 
make up the guaranteed rate on another 
job, when he promptly calls such condi- 
tion to the attention of his foreman, and 
receives the written approval of said fore- 
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man. The foreman will either give such 
written approval to the employee or will 
explain to the employee the reason for not 
so doing. 

13. The earnings of an employee work- 
ing on a piecework operation on a product 
which is later rejected on a ground not 
chargeable to such employee’s neglect or 
inefficiency shall not be decreased by rea- 
son of such rejection, provided such em- 
ployee promptly calls such condition of 
the product to the attention of his fore- 
man and receives the written consent of 
such foreman to continue the operation. 
An employee whose earnings are decreased 
through deductions for bad piecework 
shall be so notified and such bad work 
shall be shown him as promptly as prac- 
ticable after the work has been inspected. 


14. When an employee operates two 
compression presses, he shall be paid a 
rate calculated on his regular base rate for 
operating a single press plus eight cents 
(8¢), if piecework, or a rate equal to his 
hourly rate for operating a single press 
plus eight cents (8¢) if day work. 


A Metal-working Company 
Agreement with an AFL union 


8. (a) Piecework rates shall be set by a 
fair and impartial time study. Once a 
piecework rate is set, it shall not be 
changed unless it is proved that the rate 
is too low, that an obvious error has been 
made, or that changes have been made in 
the design or process. Before rates are 
changed, the steward or grievance com- 
mittee shall be notified. 


8. (b) If there is a piecework rate on 
the job, that job must be worked piece- 
work unless changed by conditions of para- 
graph (a), above. 

8. (c) A pieceworker shall receive no 
less than 15% over his regular hourly rate, 
provided he has made an honest effort on 
the job. If the foreman decides that an 
employee is not to receive the 15%, he 
must notify the steward at once. Wher- 
ever possible this notice must be given 
while the job is being performed. In any 
event, a pieceworker shall be guaranteed 
his regular hourly rate. 


8. (d) Temporary piecework rates may 
be set by a superintendent where no stand- 
ard rate has been set. It is also mutually 
agreed that the shop steward may ask for 
a temporary rate which, if refused, may 
be made the subject of a grievance. The 
steward must be notified of all such tem- 
porary rates and of the reason for their 
use. Standard rates shall be set on such 
jobs as quickly as possible. 


An Electrical Products Company 


Agreement with United Electrical, Radi 
and Machine Workers of America ( CIO} 


6. The basis for arriving at pi 
rates shall be as follows: g at piecework 


—_— ss 
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(a) The time-study department will 
arrive at a fair standard production re- 
quired for the operation. 


(b) The piecework rate shall be arrived 
at on a basis of the relations between the 
standard production figure set and the 
base rate, without extras, of the opera- 
tion. 


(c) The ultimate earnings on a job 
placed on incentive shall result in a work- 
er working at fair incentive pace in earn- 
ing 15% to 30% above his base rate. 


(d) Any rate so arrived at by the time- 
‘udy department is open to question 
-arough the grievance procedure by the 
union. 


(e) Any rate proposed by the time- 
study department and subject to ques- 
tioning by the union and an adjustment 


Trends 


Reducing Personnel 


Under the terms of a CIO collective- 


bargaining contract with a firm in the 
Midwest: 


“The employer shall have the right 
to reduce the number of its employees 
in the event of a change of machinery, 
equipment or plant, or in- slow sea- 
sons or in case of lessening of business, 
it being distinctly understood that at 
no time shall the employer be required 
to retain more employees than it, in 
its sole judgment and discretion, deems 
necessary for the proper and economi- 
cal operation of its business or any 
department thereof.” 


The contract has a clause which per- 
mits a union member to appeal, through 
grievance and arbitration machinery, any 
decision under the terms of the contract. 
Union representatives have the right un- 
der this contract to notify the employer 
that they wish to visit the plant for the 
purpose of settling grievances and han- 
dling other union business. 


Union Boycott Clause 


An important industry has agreed with 
the AFL union of its employees that 
there will be no interference with the 
fulfilment of the provisions of its collect- 
ive-bargaining agreement in any labor 
difficulty until the provisions of Article 
XI, Section 7 of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor constitution have been 
fully utilized. Article XI, Section 7 of 
the AFL constitution states: 
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made thereof as a result of subject ques- 
tioning shall be considered as a temporary 
rate. 


(f) Any rate that has been adjusted as 
a result of a grievance may be changed 
back to a fair rate offered by the com- 
pany. 

(g) Any change of method will be con- 
sidered as a basis for changing the piece- 
work rate and any piecework rate, once 
established, may not be changed without 
mutual agreement between management 
and the union. 


(h) There shall be a guaranteed basic 
minimum rate of pay for pieceworkers 
who, over a two-week period, are unable 
to earn their minimum rate. 

(i) Standards shall be established on 


average operators and not on the highest 
or lowest producer. 
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(j) All changes in rates are dependent 
on averages of the rates for producers on 
an identical type of work and do not 
depend on highest or lowest total take- 
out of any one operator. 


(k) In the event that there is a dis- 
agreement in regard to the standard, the 
union shall have the right to have these 
standards checked by qualified time-study 
men representing the union. In event the 
union time-study men and the company 
time-study men disagree as to the reason- 
ableness or correctness of any standard 
production requirements, the Conciliation 
Service of the United States Department 
of Labor may be called in to assist in ad- 
justing the dispute. 


KE. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


in Collective Bargaining 


“SECTION 7: No central Labor Un- 
ion or other Central Body of delegates 
shall have the power or authority to 
originate a boycott, nor shall such bod- 
ies endorse and order the placing of 
the name of any person, firm or cor- 
poration on an unfair list that has 
agreements with any International or 
National Union or Local Unions until 
the National or International Unions 
or Local Unions having such agree- 
ments are informed of the request made 
upon the Central Body of delegates 
and such International, National or 
Local Unions working under agree- 
ments that may be affected have had 
reasonable time to intercede and until 
the Local Union desiring such action 
by the Central Body has, before de- 
claring the boycott, submitted the mat- 
ter in dispute to the Central Body for 
investigation and the best endeavors 
on its part to effect an amicable set- 
tlement. Upon failure to reach an 
understanding between the Unions in- 
volved, the entire matter shall be re- 
ferred to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor which 
shall be employed to grant or refuse 
such requests.” 


Supervisors Must Forfeit Seniority 


The National War Labor Board, with 
industry members dissenting, sustained 
a Cleveland regional WLB order pro- 
viding that employees of the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Company, Cleveland, 


who are promoted from the bargaining 


unit to supervisory posts shall forfeit all 


seniority if they are retained on supervi- 
sion after a six-month trial period. For 
the six-month period they retain the sen- 
iority accumulated as production workers. 


Many regional boards have issued opin- 
ions allowing employees promoted to su- 
pervision either to retain or accumulate 
seniority while occupying a supervisory 
position. 

This decision is based on a regional 
board finding that it has been the prac- 
tice of the company and the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) to ex- 
clude supervisory personnel from seniority 
lists, although the case indicates that IAM 
and the company’s works manager have 
had an agreement that wartime promo- 
tions to supervisory jobs include retention 
of production-unit seniority for six months 
after the end of the war. 


The issue was brought to the regional 
board in a dispute involving an employee 
who had served as a foreman for eleven 
years and in 1942 was demoted to a 
rank-and-file job in another department. 
Subsequently, when he asked for transfer 
to the department over which he had once 
exercised supervision, a question arose 
about his seniority ranking. Management 
would credit him with seniority for the 
years he had spent on supervision. IAM 
resisted, arguing that he should be cred- 
ited only with the eighteen months he had 
served at the bench following his demo- 
tion from supervision. 

A regional panel, with labor members 
dissenting, recommended an order provid- 
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ing that supervisors be allowed to retain 
and accumulate seniority while on super- 
vision. The board held to the contrary 
by a split vote. With industry members 
and one public member dissenting, it 
ruled: 

“Employees in the bargaining unit, 
or those represented by the union, who 
are transferred to supervisory positions 
retain their seniority during a trial 
period of six months from the date of 
such appointment. Their seniority shall 
be erased if they retain the supervis- 
ory position and are not returned to 
the production unit during or at the 
end of such trial period.” - 

The union has contended that since 
1937 an oral agreement has been in force 
which provides for retention of seniority 
on supervision for only a six-month trial 
period. There is no written contract be- 
tween the parties. The machinists un- 
ion was recognized as the bargaining 
agent in 1935 and recognition has been 
continued from year to year by letters 
of acknowledgment from the manage- 
ment, plus other letters pertaining to 
certain working conditions. 


Dispute over Seniority 


General Motors Overseas Operations 
Division and the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) went before the regional war la- 
bor. board at Detroit on a question of 
seniority involving employees of three 
plants in New Jersey, one of which ap- 
parently has been closed since the win- 
ter of 1942-43. 

In February, 1935, a plant was opened 
at Weehawken. In April, 1942, a sec- 
ond plant was opened at Union City. In 
May, 1942, a third plant was opened at 
Fairlawn. The following winter the Wee- 
hawken plant was closed to save the ex- 
pense of converting its heating system 
from oil to coal, according to a hearing 
officer. 

At Fairlawn, the UAW was certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board as 
the bargaining unit covering one ware- 
house “although there are at present 
two, and were formerly three, warehouses 
under one divisional management.” The 
parties agreed to apply the national 
GMC-UAW agreement, subject as usual 
to local arrangements on certain points, 
and those reservations brought the pres- 
ent dispute before the regional board. 

The union wanted the seniority list 
confined to employees at Fairlawn on the 
date of NLRB certification, with the ex- 
ception of men in military service, who 
would be allowed to exercise seniority 
from initial date of hiring in any of the 
three plants. Only employees in the bar- 
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gaining unit, that is, should be included 
in the seniority agreement. 

The company, on the other hand, con- 
tended for a single seniority list cover- 
ing all three plants of the Overseas Di- 
vision, pointing out that employees have 
been transferred and retransferred as 
business considerations required. Em- 


ployees at Fairlawn seem to have the. 


brightest postwar job prospects, the com- 
pany noted, and it isn’t fair to penalize 
workers who have been transferred from 
Weehawken to Union City by eliminat- 
ing them from the seniority list. 

The regional board’s solution, following 
the hearing officer’s recommendation, is 


this: 


“Seniority shall be plant wide for 
any work that the employee is capable 
of doing. Employees working at Fair- 
lawn on the effective date of this order 
shall rank on the seniority list in the 
order of dates of their last hire into 
the Fairlawn plant or the Weehawken 
plant, whichever is earlier. Employees 
subsequently added to the seniority list 
shall rank in order of their date of 
hire into the Fairlawn plant. 


“Provided, however, that for the 
purpose of affording work as required 
by the Selective Service Act, all three 
plants shall be grouped and the sen- 
iority of war veterans shall be division 
wide, which is the agreement of the 
parties.” 


The WLB hearing officer, Gabriel N. 
Alexander, stated: 


“The controlling principle to be ap- 
plied appears to be that seniority is en- 
tirely a matter of local bargaining, and 
is customarily applied only to the bar- 
gaining unit. It is not customary for 
a single seniority list to include em- 
ployees outside the bargaining unit, 
particularly where they are not repre- 
sented by a union. The record does 
not show what considerations moti- 
vated the National Labor Relations 
Board to certify Plant 3 (Fairlawn) 
as a proper unit of collective bargain- 
ing. Having done so, however, the em- 
ployees therein represented should not 
have their collective-bargaining rights 
diminished by extraneous considera- 
tions.” 


Lists Reasons for Discharge 


Mechanics employed by a world air- 
ways organization may be disciplined or 
discharged by the company for “incom- 
petency or other just and _ sufficient 
cause.” The employee shall have the 
right to a hearing. 

Reasons for immediate discharging of 
an employee are listed in the collective- 
bargaining agreement as follows: 
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“1, Conduct or action in line of duty 
which jeopardizes the safety of aircraft 
of the company or results in serious de- 
struction of company property; 

“9, Bringing intoxicants into or con- 
suming intoxicants on any airport utilized 
by the company in its operations, or re- 
porting for duty under the influence of 
liquor in any degree whatsoever; 

“3 Smoking at any time or in any 
place prohibited by existing rules; 

“4, Sleeping on duty, neglect of duty, 
or reading of books, magazines, or news- 
papers while on duty, except where re- 
quired in line of duty; 

“5. Dishonesty or deliberate destruc- 
tion or removal of company’s or another 
employee’s property, or other immoral 
conduct; 

“6. Disobedience of reasonable orders 
issued by competent authority; 

“7, Refusal to comply with company 
rules and circulars provided that such 
rules shall be posted in a conspicuous 
place where they may be read by all em- 
ployees or that a copy of such rules shall 
be given to each employee; and further 
provided that no change in present rules 
or no additional rules shall be made which 
are inconsistent with this agreement; 

“8. Disorderly conduct; 

“9. Giving or taking a bribe of any 
nature as an inducement to obtaining 
work or retaining a position; 

“10. Failure to report for duty with- 
out bona fide reasons, or failure to notify 
the office when detained from work by 
reason of sickness, incapacity, or other 
bona fide reason; 

“11. Conduct prejudicial to good disci- 
pline.” 

No employee subject to the agreement 
who has been in the service of the com- 
pany for six months or more is to be dis- 
charged or disciplined by release from 
service for more than three days without 
pay without investigation by and ap- 
proval of a duly designated official of 
the company. 

If an employee feels that he has been 
unjustly dealt with by the discipline or 
discharge decided upon, he is entitled ta 
present his case in full. If the employee 
is reinstated, he shall be compensated 
for any wage loss suffered by him. 

All newly engaged employees shall be 
considered as on trial for a period not to 
exceed six months and may be discharged 
at the company’s option at any time 
within that period. 


Maintenance of Membership 
Denied 


The regional war labor board at New 
York denies the maintenance-of-member- 
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ship form of union security for CIO’s 
United Electrical Workers at the Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company, Ine, 
Brooklyn. 

In the interim agreement under which 
the parties are now operating, the union 
has a checkoff with a seven-day escape 
clause. The escape period was effective 
immediately following March 1, 1945. 

The company proposed to continue 
maintenance of checkoff but opposed 
maintenance of membership. The hear- 
ing officer saw no valid reason for deny- 
ing union maintenance. Reporting that 
the company made no charge that the 
union is irresponsible, he recommended 
omission of the escape period in the con- 
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tract and retention of voluntary irrevoc- 
able checkoff. With industry members 
dissenting, the WLB order states in part: 


“The union’s request for the board’s 
standard maintenance - of - membership 
provision and checkoff provision, with- 
out escape clause, is denied. 


“During the life of the present agree- 
ment, all those employees who did not 
exercise their rights under Article I, 
Section D of the existing agreement, 
shall be deemed to remain members of 
the union in good standing, during the 
life of their present agreement.” 


ABRAHAM A. DrEssErR 
Management Research Division 


Wage and Salary Stabilization 


HE Chicago regional war labor board 

approved classifications and rate 
ranges on July 2 for the Sundstrand Ma- 
chine Tool Company, Rockford, Illinois, 
which included the following: 


Hourly Range 
Proposal engineer, class A......... $1.33-$1.85 
Proposal engineer, class.B......... 1.15- 1.30 
Proposal engineer, class C......... 95- 1.10 
Tooling proposal clerk............ -75- .90 


The Cleveland regional board estab- 
lished revised going rate ranges for tool 
and die workers in the Springfield, Ohio, 
area on July 5, as follows: 


Hourly Going Rate Range 


Captive Shop | Job Shop 
Tool and die maker, 
classt Ase a $1.25-$1.45 $1.50 -$1.70 
Tool and die maker, 


elass See 1 A0— 17308) 1.20 = 1540 


Tool-room machine 

operator, class A.. 1.20- 1.40 1.30 - 1.50 
Tool-room machine 

operator, class B.. 1.00— 1.20 1.025- 1.225 


On July 11, the Detroit regional board 
directed an hourly wage schedule at 
American Broach Machine Company, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, which included the fol- 
lowing selected pay ranges: 


Hourly Pay 
Fizture production—tool room Range 
Boring mill-jig bore operator...... $1.60-$1.85 
Loolmakerssspeekc niece sulls, -etael 1.50- 1.75 
Lathe operators—engine.......... 1.40- 1.65 


Broaching tool manufacture 
Bench and floor inspectors (spline). 1.60— 1.85 


Internal grinding machine......... 1.40- 1.65 
Bench and floor inspectors (produc- 

HOD isos eee eC ee oe ee es 1.20- 1.35 
Broaching machine manufacture 
Boring mill operator.............. 1.50- 1.75 


Grinding machine, O.D., surface 

and 2. De(precision) ae; esce 1.40- 1.65 
Grinding machine, O.D., surface 

and I.D. (production)........... 1.20- 1.35 
Sand blast and snagging.......... 1.00- 1.20 


Stock moversscca. einen. .80- 1.10 


The regional board also granted Ameri- 
can Broach Machine Company an auto- 
matic pay progression of 5¢ an hour every 
thirty days from the 70-cent hiring rate 
up to $1.20, the minimum of the produc- 
tion classification. 


EXPORT PACKING RATES 


War materials that move through Pa- 
cific coast ports require expert packaging 
and crating. The export packaging indus- 
try consists of establishments primarily 
engaged in packing, crating, or otherwise 
preparing goods for overseas shipment im- 
mediately prior to placement of goods at 
the ship’s side. The San Francisco regional 
board made public on July 5 the going 
rates on four job classifications in this 
industry in San Francisca and Los An- 
geles. Job descriptions and stabilized hour- 
ly rates on these four jobs in the two 
cities follow: 


Crate Builder, 
Heavy Machin- 
ery and Other 
Large Objects 


“Builds crates around objects of odd 
and large shapes for overseas shipment, 
such as tanks, trucks, machinery and air- 
craft. Involves bracing, padding, blocking 
and reinforcing of crates. Works from 
blueprints or written specifications, from 
oral instructions or without instructions. 


San Francisco, $1.50 
Los Angeles, 1.35 
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A skilled worker who has usually the 
qualifications of a journeyman carpenter.” 


Boxmaker San Francisco, $1.15 


Los Angeles, 1.15 


“Makes boxes, crates, frames and simi- 
lar containers for shipment in accordance 
with the exacting requirements necessi- 
tated by overseas shipment; works accord- 
ing to specifications, using various hand 
and power driven tools. Work is done on 
a mass production basis.” 


Heavy Packer San Francisco, $1.00 


Los Angeles, 1.00 


“According to specifications, packs 
heavy materials, such as large castings, 
motors, radio assemblies, plumbing fix- 
tures, etc., for outgoing shipment. Moves 
and/or places material into or on a part 
of a box, crate, barrel or other container: 
either manually or with the aid of a me- 
chanical lifting device. May apply rust or 
waterproof material. May cleat, bolt, nail 
or otherwise fasten the material into the 
container. May appropriately insert paper 
waste, fiber, glass, excelsior, or other pack- 
ing material for prevention of damage. 

“May wrap inside liner of waterproof 
paper or other material around large ob- 
jects and secure same in place with tape 
or other means. 

“May treat various mechanical parts by 
dipping same in oil, hot wax, or rust pre- 
ventive, moving parts to be processed 
either by hand or by aid of mechanical 
hoist, dipping them in specified solution. 
Places parts on table to dry or, in case of 
small parts where dipping is done in bas- 
kets, allows articles to dry in same. May 
process heavy materials by applying solu- 
tion with brush or spray. 

“Seals, nails and straps as a part of the 
packing process. May stencil description 
of contents, etc., and move boxes, crates, 
etc., to place of storage. Must be familiar 
with packaging specifications and all types 
of packing and wrapping materials.” 


Light Packer San Francisco, $.925 


Los Angeles, 85 


“According to specifications, selects size 
of wooden box, barrel or other container 
which will hold order in the most efficient 
manner. Lines box or container with: 
waterproof paper liner and packs those 
materials in solid forms which are suitable 
to such treatment. Uses extra liner coro- 
flex or craft paper in order to pack more 
delicate articles. 

“May wrap articles in waterproof mate- 
rial or treat with oil, hot wax or rust pre- 
ventive. 

“Counts all articles as they are packed 
and makes up listing of same. Upon com- 


~ pletion of the packing of each box, closes 


liner, seals and marks content. symbol 
and/or content description, packing date, 
etc., on liner.” 
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CONTROL MODIFIED 


Executive Order No. 9599 issued by 
President Truman on August 18 provides 
for the orderly modification of wartime 
controls over prices, wages, materials and 
facilities. Section I-1-C of the order states 
that one of the guiding policies of’ the 
government during the transition period is 
“to move as rapidly as possible without 
endangering the stability of the economy 
toward the removal of price, wage, pro- 
duction and other controls and toward the 
restoration of collective bargaining and 
the free market.” 

Section IV-2 in the order of August 18 
directs the War Labor Board to modify 
its wage control. The full text of this 
section follows: 


“In addition to the authority to ap- 
prove increases to correct gross inequities 
and for other specified purposes, conferred 
by Section 2 of Title II of Executive Or- 
der 9250, the National War Labor Board 
or other designated agency is hereby 
authorized to approve, without regard to 
the limitations contained in any other or- 
ders or directives, such increases as may 
be necessary to correct maladjustments or 
inequities which would interfere with the 
effective transition to a peacetime econ- 
omy, provided, however, that in dispute 
cases this additional authority shall not be 
used to direct increases to be effective as 
of a date prior to the date of this order. 

“Where the National War Labor Board 
or other designated: agency, or the Price 
Administrator, shall have reason to believe 
that a proposed wage or salary increase 
will require a change in the price ceiling 
of the commodity or service involved, 
such proposed increase, if approved by 
the National War Labor Board or such 
other designated agency under the author- 
ity of this section shall become effective 
only if also approved by the Director of 
Economic Stabilization.” 


WLB General Order No. 40 


On August 20, the War Labor Board 
officially modified wage control by unani- 
mously enacting General Order No. 40 to 
the effect that wage and salary increases 
under WLB jurisdiction may be made 
without seeking WLB approval if price 
ceilings are not affected. The full text of 
the order follows: 


“(a) Employers may, through collective 
bargaining with duly certified or recog- 
nized representatives of the employees in- 
volved, or, if there is no such representa- 
tive, by voluntary action, make wage or 
salary increases without the necessity of 
obtaining approval therefor, upon the con- 
dition that such increases will not be used 
in whole or in part as the basis for seeking 
an increase in price ceilings or for resisting 
otherwise justifiable reductions in price 
ceilings, or, in the case of products or 
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services being furnished under contract 
with a federal procurement agency, will 
not increase the cost to the United States. 

“(b) The provisions of paragraph (a) 
above shall be effective as of August 18, 
1945, but this shall not preclude the selec- 
tion by the party or parties of any earlier 
date as the effective date of the wage or 
salary increase. The provisions of this 
General Order shall not, however, operate 
as an approval of any wage or salary in- 
crease put into effect before August 18, 
1945, and prior to receipt of any approval 
required by the Stabilization Act of Octo- 
ber 2, 1942, or the Orders or Regulations 
issued thereunder. 

“(¢) Wage or salary increases referred to 
in paragraph (a) above may be made not- 
withstanding any previous denial or modi- 
fication of an application for approval 
thereof by the National War Labor Board 


. . > 
or its agencies.’ 


Treasury Change 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, issued a statement on 
August 22 to the effect that salary adjust- 
ments hitherto under the jurisdiction of 
the Treasury’s Salary Stabilization Unit 
may now be made voluntarily, without 
seeking government approval if prices are 
not affected. 

This policy is applicable to sala- 
ries, bonuses, commissions, fees, incentives, 
and “all other types of compensation,” 
according to Mr. Nunan’s announcement. 
However, the following statement was in- 
cluded as a note of warning: 

“These changes in the Salary Stabil- 
ization Regulations do not, however, 
change in any way the Commissioner’s 
authority under the Income Tax and 
Excess-Profits Tax Regulations to dis- 
allow deductions for unreasonable sal- 
ary payments. This authority under 
tax regulations has always been a pro- 
tection against tax avoidance and is 
not connected with the wartime meas- 
ures to prevent inflation.” 


ANNUAL-WAGE PLANS 


Pressure for maintenance of wartime 
take-home pay during the reconversion 
period is being supplemented by pressure 
to obtain guaranteed annual income. It 
is evident that labor leaders look upon 
high-stabilized wage rates as meaning- 
less unless there is year-round employment 
in the postwar years and many believe 
that the seemingly simple plan of guaran- 
teeing annual wages will have the effect oi 
maintaining long-term full employment. 
Demands for guaranteed wages are pend- 
ing in a number of cases before the War 
Labor Board. 

According to the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, guarantee provisions 
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in current union contracts are of two 
types:* 

“1. Employment-guarantee _ plans 
which specify that eligible employees 
shall be guaranteed a definite number 
of weeks or hours of work throughout 
the year; and 

“9 Annual-wage plans which guar- 
antee eligible workers a weekly income 
throughout the year regardless of fluc- 
tuations in employment.” 

When the War Labor Board denied the 
demand of CIO’s Steelworkers for an an- 
nual wage last fall in connection with the 
basic steel decision, it passed the problem 
along to the late President Roosevelt, ask- 
ing that a specially appointed commission 
undertake a detailed study of the problem. 

Acting upon the President’s request, the 
Advisory Board of the Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion appointed a 
subcommittee to lay plans for the study. 
On July 25, Eric A. Johnston, chairman of 
the subcommittee, announced the appoint- 
ment of Murray Latimer, present chair- 
man of the Railroad Retirement Board, 
and Arthur S. Meyer, chairman of the 
New York State Board of Mediation, as 
co-directors of the project. Mr. Johnston 
has stated that the inquiry will deal as 
objectively as possible with these aspects: 


1. The effect of guaranteed wages on 
small business and new enterprises; 


2. How guaranteed wages would be af- 
fected by seasonal employment; 

3. Management problems in stabilizing 
production and sales; and 

4. The relation of unemployment com- 
pensation to guaranteed wages. 

One phase of the study will be a series 
of conferences with labor and manage- 
ment groups in order to discuss the prob- 
lem industry by industry. The results of 
the study will be submitted through the 
Advisory Board to President Truman 
some time in 1946. 


First Annual Steel Wage 


A few days after the announcement by 
Mr. Johnston that the guaranteed-wage 
problem would be given a thorough study, 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) 
announced that the first such guarantee 
in the steel industry had just been written 
into the contract between Wildman Manu- 
facturing Company, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 2977. 

The Wildman plant, engaged in normal 
times in the production of knitting ma- 
chinery, employs slightly over three hun- 
dred persons. Only those who have com- 

1For further details see The Conference Board Management 


Beards May, 1945, “Guaranteed Employment and Annual 
ge. 
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pleted five years of service are eligible for 
the guarantee of 1,200 hours (30 weeks) 
of work during the year. Following is the 
full text of the guarantee clause: 


“The company guarantees to every em- 
ployee who has completed five years’ con- 
tinuous service in the employ of the com- 
pany at the time of the execution of this 
agreement a minimum of 1,200 hours for 
the year covered by this agreement. All 
hours worked by said employee, both 
straight time and overtime, shall be credit- 
ed against the 1,200 hours. If the com- 
pany does not provide work for any part 
of the 1,200 hours the employee shall be 
paid for the unworked hours at his 
straight-time hourly rate. 

“An employee who voluntarily leaves 
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the employ of the company or who is dis- 
charged for cause shall not be entitled to 
the guarantee. In the event of an em- 
ployee’s failure to take advantage of avail- 
able work hours such hours shall be de- 
ducted from the guarantee of 1,200 hours. 
In the event of a strike the company shall 
be relieved of its guarantee as to the em- 
ployees striking.” 

Pennsylvania’s unemployment compen- 
sation law provides $20 a week for thirty 
weeks. Thus, the 30-week guarantee in 
the contract, plus unemployment com- 
pensation, assures definite income to eli- 
gible employees for a full year. 


E. S. Hornine 


Management Research Division 


Employment in June 


HE NUMBER of persons employed 

or in the Armed Forces totaled 64.5 
million in June. This represented an in- 
crease of 650,000 over May, but total em- 
ployment was more than 500,000 under 
the level of June, 1944. Civilian nonagri- 
cultural employment showed a decline of 
3% from the level of last June. 


FACTORY LOSS HIGH 
Manufacturing registered the largest 


decrease, both for the month and for the | 


year—a loss of more than 200,000 workers 
since May, and fully one and a half million 
less than twelve months ago. The decline 
was localized in the munitions group. The 


more. As in the past seventeen months, 
the transportation equipment group suf- 
fered the heaviest loss. For the first time 
in 1945, declines in aircraft considerably 
exceeded those experienced in shipbuild- 
ing. Curtailment in the war program was 
reflected in this downward trend—both in 
layoffs and in the increasing tendency of a 
great number of workers in these indus- 
tries to quit their war jobs and return to 
civilian production. 

Almost all the major nonmunitions 
groups showed employment increases for 
the month, but the munitions decline more 
than offset the gains. 

Mining, construction, and the service in- 


Table 1: Employment and Unemployment! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force and Employment 


Unemployment. 20. meee os fase Stes oa geet 
Excess of employment over economic labor force. . 


PE Paris pOrtA Ol tene seer rata mv etan ee eR ecas 
Pablic Uiitiesan isa cet eis Sab es + 
Trade, distribution and finance.................. 
Service industries (including Armed Forces)....... 


Miscellaneous industries and services........ 
1Subject to revision. rRevised. 


transportation equipment, iron and steel, 
automobile, machinery, electrical machin- 
ery, nonferrous metals and chemical 
groups all reported decreases of 10,000 or 


- 


1945 71944 1943 

June? May! April June June 
8,219 7,594 6,654 9,082 |r 8,050 
64,471 | 63,821 | 62,854 | 64,991 | 63,593 
11,047 | 10,506 9,500} 11,320 | 11,704 
174 169 161 183 199 
20,124 | 20,219 | 20,471 | 21,299 | 22,156 
599 551 576 649 702 
13,891 | 14,109 | 14,403 | 15,394 | 16,196 
1,486 1,411 1,372 1,380 1,784 
SA t 3,211 3,183 2,929 QA54 
937 937 938 _ 948 1,020 
7,400 7,447 7,448 | 7,411 7,467 
24,275 | 24,032 | 23,823 | 23,320 | 20,658 
1,451 1,448 1,450 1,458 1,409 


dustries reported gains for the month. No 
change in employment was registered by 
transportation and public utilities. Trade, 
the only other industry besides manufac- 
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turing to show a decline, reported 47,000 
fewer persons employed. 


Three Groups Show Rise 


Employment in construction, transpor- 
tation and the service industries in June 
was above that of twelve months earlier. 
The addition of 955,000 persons in the 
services can be attributed almost entirely 
to the increment of more than 900,000 to 
the Armed Forces during the year. 


Twelve-month Comparisons 


Fewer persons were engaged in mining, 
manufacturing, public utilities and trade 
this June than a year earlier. 

Agricultural employment, at 11.0 mil- 
lion in June, represented a 2% decline 
from a year ago, despite the seasonal in- 
crease of 540,000 workers. Hired workers 
and family workers were 5% and 2%, re- 
spectively, below the number at work on 
farms last June. 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT" 


Federal civilian employment has more 
than trebled during the past five years. 
In April, 1940, at the beginning of the 
defense program, there were approximately 


Table 2: Employment in the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government,} 
by War and Other Agencies 


Source: Civil Service Commission 
W. Oth 
Month and Year Total Agencies’ ‘agentes 
April, 1940....| 916,800 | 205,804 | 710,996 
April, 1941... .|1,166,751 | 410,304 | 756,447 
April, 1942. . . .|1,782,352 | 947,119 | 835,233 
April, 1943. . . .|2,868,633 |2,074,686 | 793,947 
April, 1944. .. .|2,837,492 |2,033,498 | 803,994 
April, 1945. . . .|2,920,400 |2,038,600 | 881,800 


1Within continental limits of United States. 

2Covers War and Navy departments, Maritime Commis- 
sion, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics and 
the emergency war agencies. 


917,000 employees in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government. By April, 
1945, this number had grown to 2,920,400 
—a net addition of over two million. The 
greater part of this increase occurred in 
the period immediately after war was. de- 
clared. 

Approximately 1,086,000 workers were 
engaged in the interval between April, 
1942-April, 1943. This increase in total 
federal executive employment was the re- 
sult of the vast wartime program under- 
taken by the country. Existing war agen- 
cies were expanded and other agencies cre- 
ated, in order to cope with the problems 
of a war economy. In April, 1940, only 
205,800 persons were employed by the 
War and Navy departments, and the 


141] paid employees in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government mation continental limits on April 1, 1945, are 
included. 
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other war emergency agencies. In the 
same month of 1945, there were over two 
million—an increase of 1.8 million or 
891%. Employment in all other federal 
agencies increased 24% over the five-year 
period. 


STATE DISTRIBUTION 


Nine per cent of the 2,920,400 civilian 
employees in the executive branch of the 
Federal Governmnt in April, 1945, were in 
the District of Columbia. 

In two states—California and New 
York—federal employees outnumbered 
those in Washington, D. C. California had 
the highest federal employee population 
—313,400—over 57,000 more than in 
Washington, D. C. New York was second 
with 297,800; and Pennsylvania, third, 
with 199,000. Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Texas and Virginia each had more 
than 100,000. These eight states account 
for approximately half of all federal em- 
ployees. 

This high federal employee population 
reflects the concentration of a _ great 
number of military installations, post of- 
fices, field offices and establishments of the 
government in those particular states. 
Vermont had the fewest of any of the 
states—3,000. 


War Agency Concentration 


Of the 2.9 million federal employees, 
more than two million, or 70%, were em- 
ployed by war agencies. In both Califor- 
nia and New York, over 200,000 persons 
were employed in war agencies, represent- 
ing 84% and 69%, respectively, of total 
federal employment. 


There were only eleven states in which. 


war agency employment was less than 
50% of the total number of persons en- 
gaged in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. 


War and Navy Breakdown 


The War and Navy departments alone 
employed 1.9 million persons as of April 
1, 1945, or 92% of all employed in war 
agencies and 64% of total federal employ- 
ees. In four states—California, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas—more than 100,- 
000 persons were working for the War and 
Navy departments. The number employed 
ranged from 251,100 in California to 104,- 
700 in Texas. 

North Dakota and Vermont were the 
only states to report that less than 50% 
of the total number employed by war 
agencies were engaged in War and Navy 
activity. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Ratio to Civilian Population 
There were twenty-three federal em- 
ployees, in April, 1945, for every 1,000 in- 


August, 1945 


tive branch of the Federal Government 
for every 1,000 inhabitants, while West 
Virginia was lowest with six. Although 


Table 3: Paid Civilian Employment in the Executive Branch of the 
Federal Government, by State! and Agency, April 1, 1945 
(Continental United States) 


Source: Civil Service Commission 
War Agencies r Agen- 
Genk : ces and re Haipleyeee 

States Tran fav and par men 3 nhabite 

Tl | total | Nawy-De- | ERteucos’ | Powt Offee) | a0 

partments 

United:States iv. ee as 2,920,400 |2,038,600 |1,875,900 | 162,700 881,800 22.9 
(Alabama eeereree ee eoalereicane 53,000 | 39,500} 37,500 2,000 13,500 19.5 
ArizOn aati ro in roto tees 19,400 12,100 11,400 700 7,300 34.1 
ATK ANSAS)« eases nereac core 25,300 16,800 15,500 1,300 8,500 14.6 
Galiforniaaeen ree nciserocr et 313,400 | 262,800 | 251,100 11,700 50,600 39.8 
Colotad Olscnat oie cee cioaiertae 27,600 17,600 16,000 1,600 10,000 25.9 
Connecticut naar crema 11,900 5,200 2,800 2,400 6,700 6.8 
Delawaret en ee ee 3,400 2,200 1,900 300 1,200 12.4 
Pléridageeree. nen ccs: 77,300 66,600 63,000 3,600 10,700 38.4 
GOR gia centre nae io marers 69,300 §2,300 49,300 3,000 17,000 23.3 
Vdaho. 52 eared cane evar Watt: ce 9,100 5,000 4,400 600 4,100 19.2 
[linois 7 s8-..c.eee aoe aaeee 128,300 | 70,000 | 62,800 7,200 58,300 17.0 
Indianae 2 2..mctawrex<tieece Sees 41,400 27,400 24,800 2,600 14,000 12.2 
oN gs ee Bey co Bee ee See nae 17,900 6,200 4,300 1,900 11,700 7.9 
Kansaseas ncn te arate ne 32,000 21,200 19,700 1,500 10,800 19.1 
ACEMEUC Kyene eer eee Sean eis Teer: 27,100 13,600 11,700 1,900 13,500 10.6 
WOUISIGNS eet eae cleo 42,900 30,300 27,800 2,500 12,600 18.5 
Main etree rec cate rte 27,000 | 21,800 | 20,900 900 5,200 34.5 
Maryland’... 40.8 -Reeucsmebee 52,600 36,900 35,000 1,900 15,700 26.5 
Massachusetts...............-.-| 111,500 89,400 84,000 5,400 22,100 27.2 
Michigan ei etn ex te eri 53,800 33,300 28,600 4,700 20,500 10.0 
IMinnesObaere. ccaas a atrennoeeys 19,800 4,600 2,300 2,300 15,200 7.8 
Massissippic) seca cohegetorer ee ceeters 23,600 5,800 14,300 1,500 7,800 11.8 
Missouri Sane acts Manteo eres 52,700 28,400 25,100 3,300 24,300 15.0 
Montana no xan Sicacenetsc 8,700 2,900 2,300 600 5,800 18.5 
Nebraska: xc.a6 sc erent eee 27,100 18,900 17,700 1,200 8,200 23.0 
Nevada can save miner tae isa eae 6,900 4,400 4,200 200 2,500 52.8 
New Hampshire................ 4,200 2,000 1,400 600 2,200 9.3 
ING Wad CCSEY. Se parc-crevexe cnc orNee Rie 84,200 69,800 66,500 3,300 14,400 20.6 
INews MEXICO pepenicis eine 15,900 9,800 9,300 500 6,100 32.4 
News Vor kmacaeeyanpeneieniccite 297,800 | 204,600 | 180,600 | 24,000 | 93,200 23.9 
North: @arolinases sate ieee 42,100 25,900 23,700 2,200 16,200 12.6 
iINortheDakotasynnenee oer coer 5,400 600 100 500 4,800 10.1 
Ohio tar ee ee eee 109,400 76,600 69,700 6,900 32,800 16.0 
Oklahoma ey cast ea ee 45,200 34,500 32,800 1,700 10,700 92.7 
Qre One. Sorte dina motes cacet oe thee 17,700 7,900 6,500 1,400 9,800 15.1 
Rennsyivaniasaen csi. ceri: 199,000 | 156,500 | 148,400 8,100 42,500 Q1.5 
Rhodesislandietc. centri 24,100 21,600 20,700 900 2,500 34.7 
South! Carolinas. wia-emeodreece 49,100 | 42,400 | 41,100 1,300 6,700 Q7 4 
Souths alco tases eee eee 10,100 4,600 4,000 600 5,500 18.5 
MPernessee.e se c-ctan e coater eevee 40,800 23,200 21,200 2,000 | 17,600 14.5 
Texassee" Meet orcs ens ee 144,700 | 111,500 | 104,700 6,800 33,200 23.1 
Utah toe Roe oe err 36,800 31,800 31,100 700 5,000 63.1 
Vermont; pntics os gaa henken Wee 3,000 500 100 400 2,500 9.5 
Virginia eter ree tens 111,600 92,000 89,700 2,300 19,600 40.3 
Washington. .1-etct tires 98,100 81,000 78,600 2,400 17,100 51.5 
West: Virginiases. haere. 10,600 3,600 2,400 1,200 7,000 6.1 
WASCOnsIN see t ace tyStoas cto 21,300 7,200 5,100 2,100 | 14,100 7.2 
Wiyominginee © ot rtcces sete 4,700 1,500 1,200 300 3,200 19.9 
Washington, D. C. met. area.....| 256,300 124,300 98,600 25,700 | 132,000 313.7 


Undistributed 9.7.6: . cee ee 


1Partially estimated. 


Based on civilian population on November 1, 1948, as estimated by Bureau of the Census. 
%Excludes employment within the Washington, D. C. metropolitan area. 


habitants in the United States. The great- 
est concentration of federal employees in 
relation to population was in the metro- 
politan area of Washington, D. C., where 
there were 314 employees per 1,000. Of 
the forty-eight states, Utah ranked high- 
est with 63 persons employed in the execu- 


California had the largest actual number 
of federal employees, there were four 
states with a larger number in relation to 
population. 


Rosatyn D. Simcen 
Division of Business Statistics 


From "Life at Frigidaire,” through Pos A ie ae ae 
courtesy of Frigidaire Division, Roe Chee Re ee Oe ee ae 


General Motors Corporation 


0 F R U L E § 1 Falsification of personnel or any 


other Company records . . . Practice 
of accuracy is the surest method to keep 
free from criticism and difficulty. 


Knowingly ringing the time card of 

» another .. . Such a practice violates 

the fundamental purpose of the time card. 
system. 


Habitual failure to ring own time 

» card... Your time card is of full value 

only if it is honest and accurate in the story 
it tells. 


Permitting use of badge by another 

« to enter the property . .. Violation of 

this important regulation could result in 
serious complications. 


Failure to wear badge in plain sight 

» ... Your badge worn in plain sight is 

instant proof of your right to be in the 
_ plant. : 


Habitual absence without reason- 

e able cause... Violation of this rule 

can seriously affect you and your job—slow 
up the war effort. 


a 


Habitually reporting late for work 

» ...An employe who repeatedly is late 

for work not only causes inconvenience 
but loses money as well. 


= 


8 Absence without proper notification 
« ... Whatever the cause of absence— 
always notify your supervisor, foreman or 
the personnel department. 


Leaving own department or the 

« plant during working hours without 
permission . . . If necessary to leave, notify 
your foreman. oF : 


1 Distracting the attention of others, 

» or causing confusion by unneces- 
sary shouting, cat-calls, or demonstra- 
tion in the plant. 


1 Creating or contributing to insani- 
» tary conditions . . . It is essential to 
use extreme care in avoiding any practice 
which violates sanitary regulations. 


1 Possession of weapons on Com- 
» pany premises at any time... 
There is no reason for any employe to 
have any weapon with him in the plant. 


1 Refusal to obey orders of foremen 

» or other supervision . . . An em- 
ploye’s value depends upon his ability and 
willingness to follow instructions. 


1 Job assignment. (Do the work as- 
« signed to you and follow instruc- 
tions; any complaint may be taken up 
later through the regular channels.) 


1 Operation of machines, tools, or 
« equipment to which an employe 
has not been specifically assigned by 
an accredited supervisor. 


16 Making scrap unnecessarily . . . 
» No employe on any job can become 
careless without causing some waste 
through spoilage or “scrap.” 


1 Horseplay, scuffling, or throwing 

« things .. . Serious accidents and valu- 
able “lost time” can result from a thought- 
less act of playfulness. 


1 Wasting time or loitering in toilets 

» or on any Company property dur- 
ing working hours . . . Time wasted slows 
up war production, increases costs. 


1 Smoking except in specifically des- 
Ja ignated areas and during specified 
periods .. . Smoking in areas not approved 
is a menace to plant safety, 


2 Threatening, intimidating, coercing 

« or interfering with fellow employes 
on the premises at any time . . . Don’t 
bother the other fellow. 


? Soliciting or collecting contributions 

«for any purpose whatsoever on 
Company time, without the specific ap- 
proval of Management. 


2 Distributing literature, written or 

« printed matter of any description on 
Company premises, without the specific 
approval of Management. 


7 Posting or removal of notices, 
» signs, or writing in any form on 
bulletin boards or Company property 
without approval of Management. 


2 Misuse or removal from premises 

» without proper authorization, of 
employe lists, blue prints, Company rec- 
ords, or confidential information. 


’] Gambling, lottery or any other 
»game of chance on Company 
premises at any time . . . Employes who 
gamble are neglecting their duties. 


? Abuse or deliberate destruction of 

» Company property, tools, equip- 
ment or the property of employes in any 
manner. 


2] Deliberately restricting output . . . 
» Every employe must recognize the 
importance of production and the need for 
making every minute count. 


» statements concerning any em- 
ploye, the Company or its products . . . 
To speak well of others is a good policy. 


zi y | Abusive language to fellow em- — 

J. ployes or supervision . . . Exchange 
__ of abusive terms frequently leads to serious 
consequences or injury. — 


? Making false, vicious or malicious — 


Cart 


Fighting on the premises at any 

« time ... If anger must be expressed, 

let it be directed toward our enemy and 
not at a fellow employe. 


Theft of property of employes or 

« the Company ... Respect the prop- 

erty of others if you would have them 
respect your property. 


Possession of, or drinking of liquor 

« or any alcoholic beverage on Com- 

pany property at any time ... Adherence 
to this rule is essential to safety, 


Reporting to work under the influ- 

sence of alcohol, or when suffering 

from alcoholi¢ hangover... A clear head 
is essential to good work. 


4 Sabotage . . . Every employe must 
» use extreme care to avoid “innocent 
sabotage,” for carelessness can be as de- 
structive as willful violation. 


Willful, deliberate, or continued vi- 
s olation of, or disregard of safety 
rules or common safety practices . 
Play safe at all times, 


Assignment of wages or frequent 

s garnishments . . . Disciplinary meas- 

ures must be enforced when garnishment 
proceedings are a frequent occurrence, 


1 Immoral conduct or indecency . . . 
#. An employe injures himself most of 
all when he permits himself to lapse from 
the path which convention has outlined. 


Throwing refuse on the floors or 

« out of the windows . . . It is just as 

easy to place refuse in-the paper container 
—and a lot safer. 


eee 


Repeated violations of shop or 
ssafety rules ... Will be sufficient 
grounds for disciplinary action ranging 
from reprimand to immediate discharge. 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


July 
2 Union Defies WLB 


The Newspaper and Mail Deliverers 
Union of New York City (indepen- 
dent) continues to strike in spite of 
an order from the National War La- 
bor Board to return to work. 


Strikers Lose Paid Vacations 


The WLB suspends paid vacations 
and other benefits to 16,700 CIO rub- 
ber workers at the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio, be- 
cause the strikers refuse to obey a 
WLB order to return to work. 


3 Federal Work Week Cut to 44 Hours 


All but six federal agencies are 
ordered to reduce their work week 
from 48 hours to 44 by President Tru- 
man. 


Directed to “Execute” Labor Laws 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, directs all employees of 
the United States Department of La- 
bor to “execute,” not interpret, exist- 
ing labor legislation. 


7 NMU Labels Congressional Group 
Fascists 


The “reactionary and dominant bloc” 
in the House and Senate has “waged 
an unremitting war, not on Hitler and 
Hirohito, but on the interests of the 
American public and American la- 
bor,” according to a resolution adopt- 
ed unanimously by the fifth biennial 
convention of the National Maritime 
Union (CIO). 


8 AFL Urges 72-Cent Hourly Minimum 


An “immediate return to collective 
bargaining within price ceilings” and 
a minimum wage of 72 cents an hour 
is advocated by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


11 Wallace for Government Aid 


Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace states there is not “a shred 
of evidence” to show that business 
alone can prevent recurring depres- 
sions, and that “government is the 
one agency through: which it is pos- 
sible in a free enterprise system for 
business and labor to expand produc- 
tion.” 


12 Richberg Cautions Organized Labor 


Donald R. Richberg, former head of 
the NRA, declares “those so-called 
leaders of labor who keep perpetually 
demanding more pay for less produc- 
tion in shorter hours are leading their 
followers down hill and into the 
swamps.” 


14 AFL Leader Gives Causes of Strikes 


William Green says that strikes are 


due to (1) cut in take-home wages, 
(2) loss of well-paid jobs, with new 
jobs available at lower wages only, 
and (8) failure of government to 
provide adequate compensation insur- 
ance. 


15 Senate Group Advocates 65-Cent 


Hourly Minimum 


A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor recommends that 
Congress direct the War Labor 
Board to regard 65 cents as an hourly 
minimum rather than the present 
minimum of 55 cents. 


16 Work Permits for Girls Revoked 


A World War II measure that per- 
mitted sixteen-year-old and seven- 
ten-year-old girls to work on federal 
government contracts is to be revoked 
on October 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by the public contracts 
division of the Department of Labor. 


17 New York Newspaper Strike Ends 


The seventeen-day strike by the 
Newspaper and Mail Deliverers 
Union (independent) which tied up 
eleven New York City newspapers 
for seventeen days is ended by the 
strikers agreeing to accept the juris- 
diction and authority of the War La- 
bor Board. Until a new contract is 
completed the old contract will be in 
effect. 


Family-allowance Checks Mailed in 
Canada 


Beginning July 18, 1,250,000 checks 
amounting to almost $20,000,000 will 
be mailed to mothers in every part of 
Canada as the first payment under 
the Family Allowance Act which gives 
every child in Canada $1,180 from 
birth until the age of sixteen. 


19 Strikes Authorized after V-J Day 


R. J. Thomas, President of the UAW- 
CIO and member of the National 
War Labor Board says that “after 
V-J day we will authorize strikes in 
every plant where a present grievance 
continues to exist.” 


20 WLB Effective over State Law 


The National War Labor Board 
holds that the law under which it op- 
erates overrides the anticlosed-shop 
amendment to the state constitution 
in Florida. 


21 Wage Rates Increase 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Labor, basic wage rates 
in urban manufacturing industries 
have increased 1.6% in the six months 
ending last April, while the figure was 
22% in the previous six months. 
The report shows that in selected 
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nonmanufacturing plants in urban 
communities there was a rise of 3.7% 
and 4.2% for the same periods. 


“Device” Facilitates Employment of 
Blind 


An electronic sound-gauging device, 
which may mean work for thousands 
of otherwise “unemployable blind,” 
is demonstrated by the Canton plant 
of the Timkin Roller Bearing Com- 
pany. 


26 Labor Party Wins in Britain 


The British parliamentary election 
put the Labor Party in power, win- 
ning 390 seats out of 640. The re- 
ported popular vote was: Labor, 
11,962,678; Conservative, 9,018,235; 
Liberal, 2,280,135; and independent, 
545,862. The Labor Party believes 
in “nationalization and state plan- 
ning.” 


To Ease Wage Controls 


Public members of the National War 
Labor Board tentatively propose to 
“ease just a little” the rigid wartime 
wage controls. 


27 Severance-pay Plan Approved 


A severance-pay plan involving pri- 
vate employers is approved -by Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization Wil- 
liam H, Davis, who, however, disap- 
proves any plan involving govern- 
ment expenditures, 


29 “Public-works Planning” Not Enough 


Senator Robert F. Wagner, who fa- 
vors full employment, states that 
“public-works planning, by itself, is 
not strong enough to maintain full 
employment.” 


30 Procedure Set for Foremen’s Griev- 


ances 


The National War Labor Board sets 
up a procedure for handling griev- 
ances of foremen affiliated with pro- 
duction workers’ unions at the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany, Kearny and Port Newark, New 
Jersey, the Maryland Drydock Com- 
pany, Baltimore, and the Baltimore 
Locomotive Works of Eddystone, 
Pennsylvania. 


31 Laski Predicts Leftward Direction 


The British Labor Party “will take 
up in its leftward direction in Eng- 
land where the American New Deal 
stopped with such projects as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority,” accord- 
ing to Professor Harold Laski, Chair- 
man of the British Labor Party. 
He says that “free enterprise in the 
United States packed up in the ’90’s 
when you reached the last frontier.” 


Source: 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Tan Conrerence Boarp, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Item 


eee Se 

Clerical salary rates 
Billing machine operator. . ; : 
Calculating machine or compt’ ter ‘operator 
Office boy or girl... .... cee ener cece es 
Stemopraphetic. soc a.c wsuge-s oiy8 sis ceblvie oi 
Telephone switchboard operator......... 
Senior copy typist..:.o. 25: c60.-e0++- te 


Cost of living 
BOOd.. 02. cn eee eee secre ees ee cee dns 


Womens sonic a stntee « abatoe tec 
Wirelpandsugnt, aa crsei as te eehiere tenon cts 
Bile trrcty care evecciotey-ws acanesornpstaionearevere wees 0 
Eady ord tp co RE Oe OORT CEC oe 
Guidniesseternsntararrsicre cues careniohscintt 
IRM Or bern Sa ce averse et lel is eactaroiaue o Free Canetane 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 
AUeitemas: (BLES) ease ont ns eytars Piste. ciere ect es 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment over economic labor force. . 
Total employmientizg. «sscys sien oie ons 

Agriculture, forestry, fishing............ 
Potaliindusteyocs ooccas oats opiate aie cious 

iM EAOULETS abs U1) dein aes Sicieeeeacin AO 
Trade, service, miscellaneous........... 


Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning iniperiod...as sacks cee 
Workersanyolvéd.c..cccnscesese sence 
Total maniaeysadle, tac wsatieatren ee 


Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 
Senarahlons gnmierieo a yeiep ie votre mae 
Quits, ..,,. 5... eee cece nee e eee e eee e ee 


Layoffs, .......0-.sesesesseceneeenens 
Acceasions s)san cicada adios noaalen eee en 
Wage earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
Harpings snout xg cier arch rek ae ais 
WECKIViewictcn onic ana means 
Hours per production worker........... 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
Marningshourlyas. -ageristins silo ay ao 
Weekly. cc gecece se Geen 
Hours per production worker,.......... 
Exmiploymen tana: ts emiaay chaos. 
Potalwmian: NOUS isin csc + <aaie ore ae 
Pavrollgancsceouch proce et 4 auareeensis ss 
Wage-rate increases. .........eceeeeeee 
Production workers affected..,......, 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Earnings, hourly.,.....,.,. ent 
weekly............ ipbpsaeatie 
Hours per wage earnmer,.......,...-+7- 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Earnings, hourly...,......... mth Sam 
WEE xtsa + ieee an: 
Hours per wage earner.....,... saab 
Class I railroads! 
Harningss HOUP Veena rier fais wears as 
weekly.......... RAO eter re 
“Real” weekly earnings............,.- 
Hours per wage earner.......,,....... 
Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE) 
WUT HU OARC <a tan es wire oute corner tials 
Without Beni eee teen ey ce 
New York City metro. area, eighteen 
manufacturing industries 
arnings, hourly essen se acy arene 
weekly. ieee selenent weak 


1Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 


2As of first day of month. 
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1945 
Year 
Unit Previous 
July June May April Mar. Feb. 
mode in dollars 28 
modem dollars ss || weeds |i meekonrons muerte tens 28 
mode in dollars 20 
mode in dollars 30 
mode in dollars 30 
mode in dollars 28 
1923=100 114.9 114.8 112.7 111.6 110.8 111.2 otf 
1923 =100 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 9 
1923=100 94.6 94.7 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.3 5 
1923 = 100 103.8 103.8 104.1 104.0 103.8 103.6 9 
1923=100 85.3 85.5 85.6 85.5 85.2 84.9 Al 
1923 = 100 97.3 96.3 96.2 96.0 96.1 96.1 i, 
1923 =100 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 .9 
1923 = 100 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 94.5 mm) 
1923 = 100 115.3 115.5 115.5 115.3 115.2 V5.1 6 
1923 =100 106.9 106.9 106.2 105.8 105.4 105.5 0 
1923 dollars . 935 .935 942 945 .949 .948 
1935-39 = 100 129.0 128.1 127.1 126.8 126.9 
thousands p 8,219 |r 7,594 |r 6,654 6,010 5,418 
thousands 64,471 |r 63,821 |7 62,854 | 62,180 | 61,561 
thousands p 11,221 |r 10,675 9,661 8,857 8,389 
thousands 20,124 |r 20,219 |r 20,471 | 20,708 | 20,791 
thousands 7 18,891 |r 14,109 | 14,403 | 14,670 | 14,828 
thousands 7 33,126 |r 32,996 |r $2,721 | 32,615 | 32,381 
number p 485 |p 425 450 400 310 
thousands p 292 Ip 310 285 210 109 
thousands p 1,725 |p 2,025 1,330 860 412 
per 100 employe Dp tate 7.0 6.6 6.8 6.0 
per 100 employees p 4.9 4.8 4.8 5.0 4.3 
per 100 employee p A A A 4 3 
per 100 employees Fee a 6 6 x! off 
per 100 employ p 1.6 1.2 8 an Hf 
per 100 employ p 5.8 5.0 |r 4.7 4.9 5.0 
average in dollars 1.043|/r 1.044 1.044) 1.043 
average in dollars 46.03 |r 47.12 |r 47.40 | 47.37 
average per week 44.1 |r 45.1 45.4 |r 45.4 
average in dollars 1.411) - 12100) *1.101) —L-101)5= 1095 
average in dollars 50.37 |r 49.62 | 50.18] 50.99] 50.58 
average per week 45.3 |r 45.0 45.4 46.1 46.0 
1923=100 128.2 |r 130.9 134.0 136.2 137.4 
1923 = 100 118.1 jr 119.8 123.7 127.6 128.5 
1923 =100 242.7 |r 244.1 252.5 261.0 261.2 
average per cent 9.9 |r 5.0 7.0 3.8 5.9 
per cent tAlcir Gah s 0.3 0.4 0.6 
average in dollars a 1.042 
average in dollars a 49,92 
average per week a 47.5 
average in dollars a 1.146 
average in dollars a 52.05 
average per week a 45.1 
average in dollars 984 982 999 
average in dollars 51.96 | 52.47 | 53.01 
1923=100 165.6 | 167.8 | 169.4 
average per week P52.8| 53.4] 53.1 
average in dollars e 82,98 a 80.30 
average in dollars 78.60 a 74.60 
average in dollars 92.70 a 88.90 
average in dollars | ae 1.126} 1.126) 1.122} 1,121) 1.116 
average in dollars 51.35 51.35 51.84 51.79 51.00 
average per week 45.6 45.6 46.2 46.2 45.7 
aJanuary, imi 
ps eset ha 1945 paperaed) 


Percentage Change 


Latest Latest 
Month Month 
over over 

Previous Year 
Month Previous 
+0.1 +2.9 
0 +0.1 
-0.1 +2.3 
0 +1.9 
—0.2 +2.6 
+1.0 +1.7 
0 0 

0 0 
0.2 +1.5 
0 +1.8 

0 -1.8 
+0.7 +2.9 
+8.2 -9.5 
+1.0 -0.8 
+5.1 -2.5 
0.5 -5.5 
-1.5 -9.8 
+0.6 +2.9 
+14.1 | +10.0 
-5.8 |+101.4 
-14.8 |+187.3 
+7.1 +5.6 
+2.1 -9.3 
0.0 —20.0 
0.0 -14.3 
+33.3 |+220.0 
+16.0 —23.7 
0.1 42.5 
2.3 +0.3 
2.2 2.2 
+1.0 +3.9 
41.5 +2.2 
+0.7 -1.3 
—2.1 -10.7 
-1.4 -11.9 
0.6 -8.8 
+5.8 

+12.2 

+6.5 

+3.8 

+6.3 

+2.5 

+0.2 +0.8 
-1.0 +2 :6 
-1.3 +1.1 
-1.1 +1.7 
5 at +14.7 
: +14.0 
on +14.2 
0 +3.9 
0 +1.4 
0 -2.4 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


RELIMINARY BLS figures for the 
month of June, 1945, indicate that 
485 strikes and lockouts occurred which 
involved 292,000 workers and brought 
about 1,725,000 man days of idleness. 
Stoppages outnumbered the 425 recorded 
for May and represented the third high- 
est monthly count since Pearl Harbor. 
The other high months were May and 
August of 1944 when 589 and 501, re- 
spectively, were recorded. 
The number of workers involved is the 
fourth highest since December, 1941, with 
only the months of May, 1943, 1944 and 


1945, topping it. The 1,725,000 man days 
of idleness represented 0.23% of the avail- 
able working time and placed June among 
the highest of the months since Pearl 
Harbor. June and November, 1943, and 
May, 1945, exceeded the June, 1945, fig- 
ure and were outstanding because of large 
coal-mine strikes. 

Perspective on the extent of strike 
time lost is provided by the Bureau’s 
estimate that the time put in by workers 
in the munitions industries alone on New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Me- 
morial Day and July 4th of this year ex- 


ceeded the total man days of idleness 
during all strikes and lockouts from 
Pearl Harbor to June 30, 1945. 


JULY STRIKES 


Prominently reported work stoppages 
in July included those at the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation’s five plants in 
New Jersey, the Dodge Chicago plant of 
the Chrysler Corporation, the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company’s Akron plant 
and the Camden yard of the New York 
Shipbuilding Corporation. Approximate- 
ly 30,000 men were reported idle in the 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
ate Beginning in Period ee Separations® 
Man Days | (1935-1939 
Idle During | “= 100) Accessions’ 
Workers Period ‘ Miscella- 
Phat ) (Thousand) Total Quits neous‘ | Discharges’| Layoffs® 

BOSO Soa eter Sais « Shae etatin an ie ee te 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 87.02 
OSL Ree eee tenes ens matted 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 oat e 84.27 86.59 
han Bae conde 6 Eee ee 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
SSS ees el oses Sani Ss-oFe, alr S's oe 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 82.23 65.20 
ROSA SS. cate eis SAP ARR S Eup. 19,592 14 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
LOSE 5 3t See ae Segre RA Ok Bow cle acne 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
its UR Sie ee aap ceaie 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
OST ee cee ee cen rer ste cae se 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
ROS nacre siete ciate sans oisiblercie rs ait 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
VUE ake RE eI a = ee 17,812 109 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
TS eee SR Se ere Tae 6,701 126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
OM ea aie a AE SHASTRA STO Ces 50s 23,048 168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
NOSE eet eticterek Serie at ahattdW es wicca 4,183 212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
LOGS Sects ateicte ie ee oie s. cares © oe a5. 13,501 258 86.86 62.11 10.56 7.12 7.07 89.64 

OSG ee rae rg cot oic also cise e oie oreinie% 8,721 252 781.8 761.0 5.9 7.7 ie 73.0 

he 727 252 7.1 5.4 5 A 5 7.6 

pas ee ee sel watt hg ee Fe co og ee eee pt 

ASI OTIAL oan a ia ewiaie s siniele sysie'n eB « 251 7.8 6.2 4 a a) 6.3 

Sepberihet2 nik, Ciisidis aes2es «2+. 249 7.6 6.1 38 6 6 6.1 

Cetiti eee Se Pe, Ls 250 6.4 5.0 3 6 5 6.0 

INGVeHber tree cer ences caus ces 248 6.0 4.6 3 .6 5 6.1 

Decembetc te. aa ccn §2 sie 2-02 248 5.7 4.3 8 6 5 4.9 

248 6.2 4.6 3 pel 6 7.0 

ie eee re ee a(t o> | 4.3 --| os Shorr era eetiy 

Mase Ao ee A eee 249 | 6.8 5.0 4 7 oz 4.9 

ANeibpares aie UAE MPs da 245 | 6.6 4.8 4 6 8 r4.7 

46 ieee alate RT Sa oa ad PS a a ge 5.0 

Ries IE ES OE pase | p75 | ps9 | p4 | pé | pio | 75.8 


6A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with prejudice 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

8 ion is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
on ot Seectinnetar: Transters from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 


4 it is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because of 
“ap tein ie ee but pomeeigeacas to his physical incapacity. Beginning with ee 
ary, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; t. ¢., as ons 
due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar reasons. gn 
ning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy were include 
in mi neous separations. 


to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. : 5 

6A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without prejudice 
to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature, However, a 
short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not counted 
as a separation. = : : : . 

7An ssion is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. Trans- 
fers fronveck lant to easter of the same company are not considered as accessions or 
“ie sere ot strict! ble with pre 

t ver rates since January, 1943, are n rictly comparable - 

Howls tebniek eee The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage earners only, 

pYreliminary n.a.Not available. rRevised. 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN JULY, 1945 
Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 
Lb Dats Date | Number of 
Company or Workers Affected Union Location Begun | Ended | Workers 
Affected 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining 
American Car & Foundry Company............... AFL | St. Louis, Mo. 7/16 | 7/21 400a 
American Metal Products Corporation............. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 9 a 500 
American Steel Foundries................0000000- n.a. | Verona, Pa. 9 . 800 
Bethlehemisteel(\Companycers oe eed ele aes n.a. | Williamsport, Pa. 25 re 1,100 
Boote Bros. Gear & Machine Corporation..........| m.a. | Chicago, Ill. 30 -: 500 1South works. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation................ n.a. | Braddock, Pa. 29 31 1,642b 2Homestead plant. 
n.a. | Chicago, II].1 5 6 | 13,164c 8Dodge Division. 
: . , CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa.? 17 19 597d 4Dodge truck plant. 
Champion Machine & Forging Company...........| CIO | Cleveland, Ohio 31 . 200 ‘River Rouge plant. 
Chrysler Corporations. .n a. n< fags es as Resins + n.a. | Chicago, IIL. 9 .. | 1,218¢ *Pontiac Motor Division. 
CIO 3 25 27 | 20,000 7Chevrolet Shell Division. 
: CIO | Detroit, Mich.4 9 11 2,9llf 8Mines at Bobtown, California, Denbo 
Goalitniners=s....teteee tess See nas Saebas BS AFL | Illinois 13 .. | 10,000 | and Vestaburg, Pa. 
Copperweld Steel Company...............000.05: n.a. | Glassport, Pa. 23 25 700 *Main plant. 
Detroit Brass & Malleable Works................. CIO | Detroit, Mich. 11 14 450 ‘Hern piant. 
ercoit Steel PLOdNCtsy ce aisle ae teres eee n.a. | Detroit, Mich. 26 .- 500 ‘Allenport plant. 
Electro Metallurgical Company..................- CIO | Alloy, W. Va. 16 . 2,300 “Plants at New York City and Glen- 
Ethyl Corporationssm sapere, ancl see cies er aoe n.a. | Baton Rouge, La. 26 . 900 deleshirl 4 Wig Ser te ein 
Evans Products Company................eece00: CIO | Detroit, Mich. 30 31 750 vias Bes Loess, Ui ane ae 
Js. 5. Finch & Companye a, a. cree + on 5 nsiaieie nol CIO | Schenley, Pa. 16 19 | 2,200 AMES: aad ee: 
Beene Tire & Rubber Company...............- CIO | Akron, Ohio 1 14 | 16,600 BN tonic A Were Nn. f el 
Bord WLOL Ge COLD BI ae cierionsenratnienesnins ls n.a. | Detroit, Mich.5 10 11 5669 16E mpl i ; 
Fried & Reineman Packing Company............. AFL | Pittsburgh, Pa 15} 8/1 350 Be atic Companys Gee Due 
1 burgh, ra. pany, Heil Packing Company, Key Pack- 
General Motors Corporation..................... CIO | Pontiac, Mich. 23 | 7/25 | 1,500 | tg Company, Laclede Packing Company 
AFL | St. Louis, Mo.” 95 rae 50 pone hand eee cra 4 
CIO 7 QT 98 900 mploye y the etroit Creamery 
Gorin Pool Companyssvesvs cu tosses CIO | Detroit, Mich. Bea cage baer eer 
Graham-Paige Motors Corporation................ oe Detroit, Mich. ie a ee Nore. of The Biewinghan : Post, 
ews e-Herald, - 
Hamilton, Scheu & Walsh Shoe Company.......... CIO | St. Louis, Mo. 3jp 407i | pended publication. = °° "OS 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation................ CIO | Grand Rapids, Mich. 9 9; 1,500 "Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana 
Hoffman Beverage Company...... ee ab AFL | Newark, N. J. 2 | 8/1 1,0007 oe 
International Harvester Company................ Ind. | Canton, Il. 25 | 7/27 1,600 Suir ttelead gta Som 
International Shoe Company..................45. CIO | Washington, Mo. 25 30 1,000 aStrike of 150 made 250 others idle. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation... .. Sa abertee UMW 3 9 be 3,316 bStrike of 30 employees caused 1,500 
Keasbey & Mattison Company................... AFL | Ambler, Pa. 26 900 | others to be idle at the Edgar Thompson 
Malleable Iron Company........................ AFL | Albion, Mich. 25 Birks} rorkeet Braddock sad 3s cee tee 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company.......... CIO | St. Louis, Mo. Q7 og 1,250 ere Mase 
Midland Steel Products Company......0.000000./ CIO | Detroit, Mich. Ie. $6 r 1200 hake ke ee ee 
onsanto Chemical Company.................... AFL | Monsanto, Il. 26 The 
National Cast LrousPipe, Companys. ...ica0s6 ooo AFL Birmingham, Ala. 9 2 ae to ear Elia eee peed 
National. Tabe Company io) ...5.....ecece sete ess n.a. | McKeesport, Pa. 31 - 90 eTwelve hundred employees struck in 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation.............. CIO | Camden, N. J. 10 : 15,000 pee eee SR 
Obear-Nester Glass Company..................-. AFL | East St. Louis, I. 10 "6001 Strike of 11 pelehenayere made 2,900 
Packard Motor Car Company................. n.a, | Detroit, Mich.® Q1 Ql 500 cveesiarigh ec te te 
si Go = : 26 400 souks ct 6 yee peraesas forced the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company....................00. CIO | Pittsburgh, Pa.” gare Tete bots GR 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inccorporated........... AFL Vou Ny Yi 16 ¥ ioe ian tee eee ee 
Republic Steel Corporation....................005 CIO | Ferndale, Mich. val 19 170 iStrike of 57 packers forced the plant, 
CIO | Cleveland, Ohio 20.| 20 slug 1,640np Mn ee see eee 
hak 3 by 3 e caused the plant to close. 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated............ CIO Detroit, Mich. 3 29 eee kAbout 1,250 other employees refused 
Reynolds Metals Company..............-... 00... AFL | Richmond, Va. 30 6.5002 |Fitaten ees ee 
chick, ANCOMPOLAted elapse. cater ese casyeuieicisis SO aes AFL | Stamford, Conn 20 24 "500 Sei ee ce ics re 
nee) > ° e€ 0 m™m 
ae | Syed Matchesttaen nicehage eoetemions n.a. | Force, Pa. 15 se 350 employees to be idle, ees 
Be rN uum OM PANY peor ree tas cease Fayave AFL 18 12 20 675 mForty open-hearth employees forced 
plvay Process'\Company............00seeese eaves UMW) Syracuse, N. Y. 12 15 1,427 1,500 other workers to be idle. 
Spicer Manufacturing Company.................. CIO | Toledo, Ohio 5 6,000 nStrike of hot mill workers forced the 
Stokes Rubber: Company yy. c.iiiiescse cc eeecceceds CIO | Trenton, N. J. 17 19 "725 HE Rn gegen ow! 
United Fuel Gas Company....................00. CIO | West Virginia and ihn ore SS imatel, 
. Kerb oStrike o} le approximately 400 
United States Rubber Company.................. ae Detroit, Sich, 18 30 6000 awe 
Wilson-Snyder Manufacturing Corporation......... CIO | Braddock, Pa. 10 "700 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation................. CIO td Q1 a7 | 30, 000. 
> 
Miscellaneous ™~ 
Butchers",........... AFL | St. Loujs, M 
Tins Brg. Renee ran ameter Nae aT em . Louis, Mo. 19| 95 | 1,900 
Dairy workers””....................... aoe CIO | Detroit, Mich. 9| 11] 1,000 
North Hudson County Boulevard Bus Lines....... AFL | North Bergen, N. J. 14 17 "115 
raat we oee ies ot Pet ere the, oe ee a AFL | Birmingham, Ala, 11 | 8/14 130 
Retail fruit and vegetable dealers................. n.a. | New York, N. Y. 17 | 7/20 | 1,800 
Teche Greyhound ANOS re PScitee- nie -coohemrinctishan stoeeeG AFL 19 28 | 8/ 5 "950 
Be DrackRd rivers) fee. .ver. dtr ee neon iiemiestwas ces AFL | Detroit, Mich. 31 ne 200 
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Wright Aeronautical strike, which ap- 
parently started when seventy-five men 
quit work in protest against the dis- 
charge of a union steward who was al- 
leged to have called his supervisor “vile 
names.” Failure to establish a new con- 
tract to replace the old one which ex- 
pired October 1, 1944, and internal fric- 
tion within the local were also mentioned 
as contributory causes. However, both 
local and national union officials declared 
the strike unauthorized. 

At Chrysler’s Chicago Dodge plant, the 
walkout was caused by the docking of 
several workers who reportedly had been 
using the last fifteen or twenty minutes 
of their shift to wash up. About 20,000 
men were involved. Both these strikes 
were ended after intercession by the War 
Department and the War Labor Board. 
Production of engines for B-29 superfor- 
tresses was held up six days at Wright 
and two days at Chrysler. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


CORRECTION 


It was incorrectly reported in 
the July, 1945, issue of The Man- 
agement Record that: “Strikes and 
lockouts in May, 1945, caused more 
lost time than in any month since 
Pearl Harbor.” The sentence should 
have read ““ . . . than in any May 


since Pearl Harbor.” 


Over 16,000 members of United Rub- 
ber Workers (CIO) were reported out on 
strike at the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company over the renewal terms of their 
contract which expired June 30. The fol- 
lowing day the local struck, citing more 
than one hundred complaints and griev- 
ances. Disunity within the local regard- 
ing the strike was implied in the press, 
and it was reported that Sherman L. Dal- 
rymple, the international president, plans 
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to resign his post in September and leave 
for California where he will enter the 
orange-raising business. He opposed his 
local ‘officers as to the walkout, unsuc- 
cessfully urging them to abide by labor’s 
no-strike agreement. 

The strike of 15,000 members of the 
Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America (CIO) at 
the New York Shipbuilding Corporation 
was said to have been called in sympathy 
with two hundred welders who walked 
out protesting a WLB wage-rate ruling 
granting them $1.34 an hour instead of 
the $1.68 they demanded. Local officials 
were said to have declared the strike 
unauthorized and a company spokesman 
asserted that the yard had received no 
formal information as to the cause of the 
stoppage. 


G. M. Graysitt, Jr. 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


AYROLL statistics failed to change 

significantly in the month following 
V-E day. Cutbacks in production had 
started some time before June and the 
downward trend in employment begun in 
the latter part of 1943 was continued, with 
an accompanying drop in man hours and 
payrolls. Average hourly earnings again 
reached a new peak level, the length of 
the work week was increased, and actual 
and “real” weekly earnings rose. Reported 
wage-rate increases, while slightly larger 
than for some time past, still averaged 
only 0.11% for all workers. In two in- 
dustries, cotton-North and machines and 
machine tools, increases averaging over 
1% for all workers were reported. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS 


After a slight decline last month, aver- 
age hourly earnings of production workers 
resumed the upward climb which began in 
1939 with the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. In June, they rose to a new peak 
level of $1.111. The 1.0% increase over 
the May average was the greatest in this 
series since September, 1943. From Au- 
gust, 1939, the month before the start of 
the war, to June, 1945, the increase in 
hourly earnings has amounted to 54 3%; 
from January, 1941, the base date of the 
Little Steel formula, the rise has been 
46.4%. 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing Industries 


Source: 
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Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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Average weekly earnings for June were 
$50.37, an increase of 1.5% over the pre- 
vious month and only 1.2% below the 
peak reached in March of this year. The 
average production worker put in 0.6 hour 
less a week on the job in June, 1945, than 
he had in the same month last year, but 
received $1.07 more for his work. In com- 
parison with August, 1939, his weekly re- 
turn has increased $23, 08, or 84.6%. 


Real weekly earnings, or the amount 


of goods and services that could be pur- 


WEEKLY ia: 


egy 
ees 


oe 


1938 1939 1940 (941 1942 (943 1944 1945 


chased with dollar weekly income, rose 
0.9% in June. As living costs increased 
only a little more than actual earnings in 
the year since June, 1944, the average 
worker found himself almost as well off 
as he had been a year before. His weekly 
purchasing power has risen 45% since 
August, 1939, and 32.5% since January, 
1941. 

Average hours a week were 0.3 hour, or 
0.7%, longer in June than in the previous 
month. Working hours have averaged 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, 25 MANUF ACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 
Average | Average 


Actual Nominal 


Date Arerge | Neath | Hours per | Hours per | Hourly Earnings | Weekly Earnings | ocr per| employ. | Total 
Earnings | Earnings Prejaciiin Production Week per | ment eee Payrolls 
Worker Worker Production our 
Actual Real Actual Real Worker Bteaatat 
eee — to | a en eaves ARG Ie 4.0 266.1 
1944 dune an srcactyas mrsieasreiens.2 $1.069 | $49.30 45.9 44.2 197.6 189.1 177.3 93.3 143.6 13 
UA 2 eeises ens cr are Se ere eed fea oT 48 .86 45 4 44.3 198.2 188.8 174.9 hele 142.2 at asi 
(AUZUSUR corneas ontsterener 1.070 48.98 45 .6 44.3 197.8 188.4 175.3 92.7 141.6 eas age 
Septembersae - Shades: aoe 1.080 49.42 45 .6 44.4 199.6 190.1 176.9 927 140.4 age peaks 
October. os ee ee TD 49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 176.8 92.9 138.6 See 
November taccyeute nl sysieuteresas 1.079 49.42 45.6 44.2 199.4 189.4 176.4 92.7 137.8 127.7 arcs 
December sects oe «| 1.086 49.91 45.8 44.3 200.7 189.9 177.5 93.1 138.0 128.5 2 
262.5 
OSD GS ANUALV a cele oysianste roreaeiel ies 1.095 50.80 46.2 44.3 202 .4 191.5 180.6 93.9 137.5 129.1 
IRebtiaryerscerc: one rcte os 1.095 50.58 46.0 44.3 202.4 191.8 180.2 93.5 137.4 128.5 261.2 
IMarchsextuee «et ee cee dL 50.99 46.1 44.4 203.5 193.1 181.8 93.7 136.2 127.6 oe 
Nal bee eS Oona caer 1.101 50.13 45.4 44.4 203.5 192.3 178.1 92.3 134.0 123.7 252. 
IVEY Sieereicialiicte ercisctiens a neuertes 1.100 49 .62r 45 .0r 44.3 203.3 191.4 175.67 91.5r| 130.9r| 119.87) 244.1r 
PUNE tele tials or ia seco one 1.111 50.37 45.3 44.3 205.4 192.1 177.1 92.1 128.2 118.1 242 7 
rRevised 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', JUNE, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InpusTRY Weekly Actual Nominal 
May May June 
ee Oe ee 
Agricultural implement................0 eee ee cece cece eens 3 $1. $54.01 46.7 47.3 
AL Pasi) 0) | os a RRO OO Oy So CHOC aa Se ame : 1. 53.67r 42.8 42.6 
Bootsand sehoe sence pe sccee on cueieoncaie 0G oleles ie forego iecuape esse ee yas 35.61r 43.1 43.3 
(Od Sry toa bene See aces Sasreces TRIG OLR EO IRC ERE SOIC aR 1 50.70 45.0 0 
Rayon producing’... cc cicccecneise cies wide essicitsacnseecce 39 .81r 42.6 a 
(GH ATES (Sat hes SD Ran a BAGO Toc OR On GTGeEIOa ear acon 34.92 44.9 2 
Electrical manufacturing.................0seseeeeeeeeereeeee 1 53.13 45.6 4 
luriittrin Ss ap see Oe Lae d Gn SnD Gane er Gp accon dec aadnente 1 48.47 45 5 0 
Hosiery and knit goods.................seceeeec cece eeecens 35.02 41.8 5 
AE Fern ATIC S LEC NS ope ee oy ceaka ke soace ate a ts ste ola arora norererererovelonenmerensaee : ub 60.30 45.5 3 
Leather tanning and finishing................0:eeeeeeeeeeees 45.70 45.6 3 
Pamper And Millwork, coc sce. ole ee so vie cicie ecco ole ig aisle vets eae : 1. 49 .14r 46.0 9 
Meatspackingsricesc sh ur ioe eels ee a nie tees 42.55 48.5 9 
Paint and “varnish se. os aatses shee seein ideale ser cine ; ake 49.49 47.3 3 
Papersand pulp yscgi a. ce tee Mes Coe ns kia cores alae 44 45 49.5 9 
Paper products. ............-.seeeeeeeeeeeereeeee ers eecees : 38.67 44.0 9 
Printing—book and job.......-......eeeseeeeeee ence cece es Ue 48.07 44.9 6 
Printing—news and magazine.............2.+eeeeeee eee eees T; 49.81 41.3 8 
DCR er at rita cio civisks sus: vie clsielsie « Sess or aurea sais © 1, 56.72 46.7 .0 
Te eUbber tires sand tubes... 2%... ocies ea0co « sistegtonasa ws cet 1 62.34 46.2 0 
2. Other rubber products.........2.....0esesereecrercens 1. AT .57 AT .5 0 
BINCHAMOITA VO Sr perce catar ers kb wtsictaicder aisha sa aleinin eigrein Sienvae suas ’ 36.42 43.9 3 
WIR) Ls Se a aytsie Se Bene ao OC ERO SIOOIe ican acy ocmirtoo uReen i 40.78 43.7 1 
1. Woolen and worsted goods...........0..eeeeeeeereeees ; 38.29 43.7 6 
2. Other woolen products®..............0.0 ee eeeee cece 1. 44.70 43 .8 9 
Foundries and machine shops............+..-+s+e+eeeeeeeees 1. 57.05r 46.7 8 
1. Foundries........... 0.00. ccee seen eeeen scent eben eneees 1. 54. 43r 46.8 0 
2. Machines and machine tools................+-++eeeeees 1. 57.27 48.3 3 
BD TICAV Va COUPON oie ale adele va cela iiofe ais a ethjsjols! olen apneimsielsit: 1, 62.05r 45.5 3 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 000s eevee ts 54.30 47.0 “leh 
Be Othermproducteyccee steers ote es Oe ie cj me ce trees 1 55.13 46.9 8 
WOMNDONT NES. rarecch che oh o'r mundi tp hn? ¥ 3g = Aer aes $1. $49.62r | 45.3 3 
RDS oat react icin tied Mees. .1 abe esas) ; Bax $40.58 | 46.4 ; 7 ; 
Petrolenmioreisin a. a wieatde..cs, Abas Gio pecscavie 0s Yaa siden’ Goats a ess 1 61.12 46.9 5 
QTE IND USTR UOS fo dos is sefole Hlacoiare vataixy pias vinidehete sus sie cage $1 $49.70r 45.3 aS 
NTT a Aira Saye eh ie ect eamrrahib ack. > OGRE ee as OM TIED Oe te Remy REO Re $1. $56 .'76 45.9 48.7 
Binbaddiggs Ne We es A. HO vrs bod TA he 1 64.45r | 45.9 48.1 


See footnotes on page 2294 
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over 45 a week since May, 1943, when, 
at 45.3, they were the same as in June, 
1945. In the period since May, 1943, they 
have varied only 1.2 hours—from a low 
of 45.0 in July, 1943, to a high of 46.2 in 
January of this year. The work week 
has been increased 7.4 hours, or 19.5%, 
since August, 1939. 

There was a decline of 1.4% in total 
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than in May. The peak for this series was 
reached in November, 1943, with a decline 
in fourteen of the nineteen months since 
that date. In June, they were 12.0% below 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tue Conrerancer Boarp 
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gust, 1939—the June index being 176.7% 
greater than in the month before the war. 


CEMENT 
Hourly and weekly earnings of produc- 
tion and related workers in the cement 


industry rose to new peak levels in June. 
At $.918 an hour and $42.55 a week, earn- 


man hours from May to June. At 118.1 25 Manufacturing ings surpassed the May averages by 0.9% 
(1928=100), the June index was down ustries and 4.9%, respectively. The work week of 
almost to the level of May, 1942. It was =? Production | Wage-rat 46.4 hours as 1.8 hours, or 4.0%, longer 
29.1% and 79.5% greater than in January, Mee Increase than the previous month. Semi-skilled and 
1941, and August, 1939, respectively. skilled workers, who comprised 90% of 
1944 the total in the industry, also received 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS Juke eee eee e eee eens ue 72 eile peak earnings for the longest work week 
Sieliceawhet. deend. in. cnn AEE Beclage ae Hence att 0.4 6.0 recorded in recent years. The earnings of 
ployment 
: : : September.............. 0.3 5.4 the unskilled workers and their weekly 
which has prevailed since the peak level hee 1 53 EU ioe hang Peeper eee: pogeiree is 
of October-November, 1943, continued in November AeA 68 working saath 
J . RP SOY FM tuted Whe Nee oe nae 9 ass hes : : month but they were lower than the lev- 
une with a decline of 2.1% from the December............... 0.1 5.8 ; : ; j 
: els which prevailed earlier this year and 
month before. The decrease since June, Aa iioaph iasttateloee 
1944, amounted to 10.7%. At 128.2 (1923 January... ......... ate ae : 
=100), the employment index for June  February................ 0.6 5.9 
was down to the level that obtained prior March................. 0.4 3.8 PETROLEUM 
to our entry into the war. It was, in fact, a A cme Ta See ee i Workers in petroleum refineries in June 
lower than during any month since Au- June..................|. 11 9.9 averaged fractionally less per hour for a 


gust, 1941, and was 16.9% below the 
highest point of the series. But it was 
still 49.9% above the August, 1939, level. 

Total payrolls were 0.6% lower in June 


the peak level and 8.8% lower than in 
June of last year. Like employment, pay- 
rolls were still much higher than in Au- 


work week exactly equal to that in May. 
Their weekly earnings, of course, were 
also very slightly lower. In this industry, 
90% of the workers are in the semi-skilled 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS', JUNE, 1945 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Man Hours Payrolls 
Ino Worked 
sacinsah f Hourly, Actual 
Actual Real 
June May June May June May June May June May June _ May _ 
Agricultural implement...................2. 210.6 | 209.0 | 199.0 | 196.3 | 186.2 | 184.8 | 182.0 | 180.0 | 171.6 | 169.0 | 362.2 | 353.3 
Retdasbd es {WSO Tee as ey we 204.3 | 202.4r| 183.3 | 178.17] 171.5 | 167.7r| 138.4 | 146.97] 124.1 | 129.47] 253.7 | 261.67 
Bootanud.dhoe,o60 eo. 2b ks POs see ee 160.8 | 160.2 | 150.8 | 147.67) 141.1 | 139.07} 89.2 88.67] 83.8 81.7r} 184.5 | 1380.87 
Chemicaleererrae oot. bs vo as oboe vee 220.5 | 219.3 | 195.7 | 196.8 | 183.1 | 185.3 | 171.4 | 170.7 | 152.4 | 153.5 | 335.4 | 335.9 
Cotton— Norther esse nih eae cea ores es 190.1 | 183.1 | 178.9 | 164.4 | 167.4 | 154.8 35.1 35.1 33.0 $1.5 62.8 57.7 
Electrical manufacturing....................4- 203.3 | 203.7 | 194.4 | 196.1 | 181.9 | 184.7 | 250.6 | 257.6 | 239.1 | 247.3 | 487.2 | 505.2 
Mage TACT ee re, Ses ohac wie o's wi aichavetave,o's 205.4 | 206.4 | 193.6 | 194.3 | 181.1 | 183.0 | 130.0 | 131.3 | 122.7 | 123.7 | 251.7 | 255.1 
Hosiery and apy goons Ea igyatht cucion yg sip ations 225.7 | 222.8 | 203.8 | 198.2 | 190.6 | 186.6 75.3 72.1 68.0 64.2 | 153.5 | 142.9 
Fron and ateelenncoet tee. cate e coe wees 213.4 | 212.1 | 169.3 | 176.2 | 158.4 | 165.9 | 115.3 | 116.0 91.0] 95.9 | 195.2 | 204.4 
entheen tanaioen as Soisting aneMenens Woy eee aes © 205.1 | 202.5 | 196.5 | 197.3 | 183.8 | 185.8 73.1 72.3 70.0 70.5 | 143.6 | 142.6 
Lumber and WORN eno AAR ocak aes arg 242.3 | 231.7r| 225.3 | 209.87] 210.8 | 197.6r) 49.1 4A9.1r} 45.6 44.4r| 110.6 pete 
NE CRE SOACIIN Ot tener crielere se eri aprusie sia > 196.2 | 196.4 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 178.7 | 170.2 93.0 91.5 90.8 84.4 | 177.6 er 
Paint and ‘varnisht->.c soe ot oo ose vies oe Oe 184.9 | 184.9 | 187.4 | 188.5 | 175.3 | 177.5 | 127.4 | 126.8 | 129.1 | 129.2 | 238.7 4 : 
Panerand pulpx25. Gains iain toe toe -....| 183.1 | 181.9 | 175.3 | 170.4 | 164.0 | 160.5 | 116.0 | 115.3 | 110.9 | 107.9 | 203.3 ae 
Pane? products 2. tieseteinpen oie ae de i> 195.4 | 194.1 | 180.0 | 177.5 | 168.4 | 167.1 | 152.7 | 162.1 141.1 | 148.8 | 274.9 oo 
Printing—book BRU NOD See sete ea ope orate 167.7 | 168.5 | 164.1 | 160.5 | 153.5 | 151.1 | 114.6 | 114.9 | 112.1 | 109.4 SS ina 
Printing—news and MAQAEINGs . S55 c'S secs ee 172.4 | 173.9 | 158.2 | 159.5 | 148.0 | 150.2 | 100.9 | 101.7 92.6 93.4 mate bate 
BBD DER Ss sa eS ae Se a sed ae ae ae 200.3 | 198.2 | 209.0 | 202.4 | 195.5 | 190.6 | 181.3 | 181.9 | 186.8 | 184.5 | 274. ene 
Gillean PAY ON oes classics sins. oon nino Aer e ie lel srate 166.7 | 165.3 | 157.6 | 158.1 | 147.4 | 148.9 86.8 86.6 | 81.9 82.7 Petes wets 
FE ena RR PU Ree ea a Pere res 187.9 | 188.5 | 173.1 | 170.1 pees hoot Pes oh ae ke en cor 
re esate itis mugists aueiece 214.3 | 213.17r} 202.4 | 201.17} 189. Ar P ether : : i 
ee anes ne gee tra Aer PONT 197.1 | 198.07] 183.8 | 183.87] 171.9 | 173.17] 168.9 176.0r| 157.4 | 163.3r a ees 
2. Machines and machine tools........... ..| 219.1 | 215.3 | 212.7 | 209.8 | 199.0 | 197.6 | 178.5 | 184.9 | 173.1 179.7 ee pee 
3. Heavy equipment..............-eeeeees 202.5 | 200.07] 186.9 ee ah Ss ihe ee aes ee ae ade ae 
mall parts.............-. 223.4 | 224.6 | 216.9 | 218.9 02. ‘ 8. x x ; : 5 
. Eady eames REO USO Te 214.1 | 213.2 | 205.7 | 201.7 | 192. 4 189.9 | 214.8 | 221.7 206.4 | 209.9 | 441.8 | 447.2 
25 INDUSTRIES < -o.5.c)-.caj = Ste Gs Feros fo eIN ie eleyerese 205.4 | 203.3 | 189.3 | 186.5r: 177.1 | 175.67] 128.2 | 130.97] 118.1 119.87] 242.7 | 244.17 


ees producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber peta roeen = worsted goods, . 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following ars 
cement, 


petroleum refining, “27 Industries,” aircraft and skipb 


other woolen products, cemen' 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS’, JUNE, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


InpusTEey 


ee 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile? 


cay 


Chemical Soiree crctrecincca cies autiniseaimeterm ents 
Rayon producing® 
Cotton—North 


Rurniture* ag: jee «cities « deisieiets oisis wtowersictareys 
Hosiery and knit goods 
MPOMUNd aLeele ese ctr cheese cistolaa.s) « sussais avs 
Leather tanning and finishing 
BEumber andimillwork: (255% doce. cles genious 
Meatipacking se. cvacthnsnte/ionitcitemicwrsantrnne ants 
Paintiand-yarnislisesccccass visas aos. ane his cers 
Paper and pulp 
Paper products s. vecustecsictecv string naveecisiere ote 
Printing—book and job..............eeeeeeee 
Printing—news and magazine............... 
Rubbers amimestt A etoile sale eehleas aes 


2. Other rubber products 
Silk and rayon 
Wool sprees ate rea we nn, Hale nes antererele 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 
2. Other woolen products®................. 
Foundries and machine shops...............6 
Uap OUNGTICS ssc cinder sis ts ais ns Nake eaters 


ee ee 
ee a 
Cr 


er ee ey 


Ce oe ec rd 


ey 


8. Heavy equipment.................. cee 
4. Hardware and small parts 
5. Other products 


ey 


i ee ey 


25 INDUSTRIES 


ee ee 


eC Ce 
Pe 


See footnotes on page 229, 


and skilled group. Their hourly earnings 
and work week both increased fractionally 
in June. The unskilled workers, on the 
other hand, worked fewer hours per week 
and received less per hour than in May. 


AIRCRAFT 


Employment in aircraft plants in June 
showed an even larger decrease than that 
from April to May. There were 10.1% 
fewer employed workers in this industry 
in June. The number of male workers de- 
clined 8.8%, while 12.2% fewer women 
workers were reported for the month. With 
the drop in employment, average hourly 
earnings of all workers rose even though 
the work week was half an hour shorter. 
The average hourly return of $1.233 was 
the greatest recorded in the aircraft in- 
dustry. Weekly earnings averaged $56.61, 
only $.15 less than the May figure. All la- 


Aut Maun 


Average Earnings Average Hours 


per Week per 


FEMALE 
2) 


Average Earnings 


prerney Hours 
per Week per 


Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
June May June May Jun May June May June May June May 
.194 |$1.186 |$56.00 |$55.41 46.9 46.7 18 .985 | $.967 |$44.64 |$43.07 45.3 44.6 
335 eae se eeeEny 43 .2 42.4 | 1,195 | 1.1247] 46.91 | 45.697] 41.3 40.6r 
995 .987r| 44.12 | 42.93r] 44.3 43.57]  .704 704 | 29.54 | 29.077] 42.0 41.3r 
.213 | 1.206 |} 55.83 | 56.04 46.0 46.5 .798 .793 | 33.35 | 33.68 41.8 42.5 
.0388 | 1.087r] 45.92 | 45.837] 44.2 44.27), TAL .738 | 29.45 | 29.33r) 39.7 39.8r 
.918 885 | 44.383 | 41.42 48.3 46.8 753 .720 | 31.00 | 27.72 41.2 $8.5 
.802 | 1.305 | 61.44 | 61.81 47.2 A474 .913 .918 | 39.42 | 40.16 43.2 43.7 
.110 | 1.122 | 51.87 | 51.93 46.3 46.3 954 .941 | 41.79 | 41.05 43.8 43.6 
.178 | 1.156 | 53.13 | 51.45 45.1 44.5 7129 .720 | 29.50 | 28.71 40.5 39.9 
.292 | 1.284 | 59.23 | 61.72 45.8 48.1 .990 .985 | 41.54 | 42.69 42.0 43.3 
.023 | 1.009 | 47.76 | 48.02 46.7 47 .6 . B47 .833 | 34.03 | 33.70 40.2 40.5 
.173 | 1.1217] 54.21 | 50.337] 46.2 44.9r| .866 .839r| 38.48 | 36.847] 44.4 43.9 
. 976 .978 | 48.65 | 45.94 49.9 47.0 728 .723 | 31.53 | 29.87 43.3 41.3 
.O71 | 1.071 | 51.18 | 51.57 47.8 48.2 823 .824 | 35.94 | 35.86 43.7 43.5 
.951 .944 | 47.98 | 46.61 50.5 49 4 685 .682 | 29.14 | 28.57 42.5 41.9 
.022 | 1.009 | 47.68 | 46.82 46.7 46 4 696 .682 | 28.26 | 27.29 40.6 40.0 
.3824 | 1.326 | 60.82 | 59.68 45.9 45.0 .676 .678 | 29.12 | 28.09 43.1 41.4 
.303 | 1.315 | 54.32 | 54.73 41.7 41.6 767 .772 | 30.74 | 31.09 40.1 40.3 
.880 | 1.367 | 66.69 | 64.71 48.3 47.3 .916 .902 | 39.31 | 37.82 42.9 41.9 
448 | 1,444 | 68.65 | 68.03 47.4 47.1 | 1.028 | 1.020 | 43.21 | 42.78 42.0 | 41.9 
243 | 1.204 | 62.48 | 57.55 50.2 47.8 .821 .797 | 35.87 | 33.41 43.7 41.9 
.915 .908 | 42.71 | 42.89 46.7 47.3 .687 .682 | 27.57 | 27.73 40.1 40.7 
.021 | 1.023 | 46.83 | 45.90 45.9 44.9 . 826 .832 | 33.43 | 33.06 40.5 39.7 
. 987 .978 | 45.51 | 42.76 46.1 43.7 .825 .829 | 33.35 | 32.27 40.4 38.9 
.068 | 1.081 | 48.63 | 50.26 45.5 46.5 . 829 .837 | 33.58 | 34.55 40.5 41.3 
.281 | 1.276r} 60.71 | 60.527r) 47.4 ATA . 989 .980 | 43.57 | 43.027) 44.1 43.9 
.181 | 1.1887] 55.69 | 55.94r} 47.2 A7.1r| .945 9497} 40.22 | 39.947) 42.6 42.17 
.247 | 1.235 | 61.49 | 60.89 49.3 49.3 . 968 .912 | 41.93 | 40.59 43.3 44.5 
.885 | 1.3707} 63.46 | 63.87r} 45.8 46.6 | 1.044 | 1.0477} 44.25 | 45.80r}| 42.4 43.8 
227 | 1.233 | 59.49 | 60.18 48.5 48.8 .908 .915 | 39.36 | 39.59 43.3 43.2 
.262 | 1.257 | 59.97 | 59.01 47.5 46.9 | 1.013 | 1.007 | 45.62 | 44.44 45.0 44.1 

205 |$1.193 |$55.85 |$55.127] 46.4 46.2 |$ .797 |$ .790 |$33.26 |$32.457| 41.6 40.9 
.918 |$ .910 $42.55 |$40.58 46 4 44.6 oiS'esS 
.801 | 1.302 | 61.06 | 61.12 46.9 46.9 antec 
204 181.193 |$55.82 |855.097r) 46.4 46 .2 

317 |$1.310 |$61.15 |$61.97 46.4 47.3 |$1.087 |$1.077 1$48.95 |$48.27 45.0 44.8 
449 | 1.4267] 66.60 | 65.36r} 46.0 45.8 | 1.142 | 1.1437) 50.84 | 49.657] 44.5 43.5 


bor groups received more per hour. Male 
workers put in fewer hours, while the work 
week of the women was slightly longer 
than in May. 


SHIPBUILDING 


The decline in employment in shipyards 
which started in November, 1943, con- 
tinued in June, with a drop of 5.7% from 
May. Since October, 1948, when the larg- 
est number was engaged in shipbuilding, 
employment has declined 45.5%. Over 
the same period, average hourly earnings 
have risen 7.6% to the peak level of $1.432 
in June, and the work week has been 
shortened by 1.4 hours or 3.0%. The de- 
crease in employment would seem there- 
fore to be owing to lower production re- 
quirements rather than to depletion of 
the labor market. From May to June, the 
average hourly earnings of shipyard work- 


ers rose 1.6% and their work week was 
increased 0.2 hour, or 0.4%, raising their 
weekly earnings 1.9%. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN JUNE 


Hourly earnings rose 1.0% in June to 
$1.111. They were 3.9% higher than in 
June of last year and 88.3% more than 
in 1929. 

Weekly earnings averaged $50.37, 1.5% 
more than in May and 2.2% above those 
of June, 1944. They were 76.4% greater 
than in 1929. 

“Real” weekly earnings increased 0.9% 
in June, but were 0.1% lower than a year 
ago. The rise since 1929 has been 65.2%. 

Hours per week were 0.3 hour, or 0.7%, 
more than in May. The June average of 
45.3 hours was 1.8% shorter than that of 
June, 1944, and 3.0 hours, or 6.2%, less 
than in 1929. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS! 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMI-8KILLED 
Average Earnings Average Earnings 
InpuUsTRY Average Hours Average Hours 
per Week per per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Production Worker Hourly Weekly Production Worker 
May June May June May June May June May June May 
Agricultural mmplement acre tee tonshae $ .976 18 .963 |$46.67 |%45.65 47.8 47.4 |$1.226 |$1.219 |$57.34 1856.85 46.8 46.6 
LATER OE ae a, Sa See ae ee en ae 1.081r| 47.42 | 47.13r| 43.6 43.6 | 1.372 | 1.3607] 59.19 | 57.367} 43.1 42.2 
Boot and shoe Maaaiatanitismiaieri anaes, Milas a's AeA ae 551r| 26.04 | 25.90r, 47.3 47.Or| 1.022 | 1.0147] 45.16 | 43.917} 44.2 43.3 
Chemical........ MOM choetla Ata SEM che ose lat niovae 983 | 46.13 | 45.79 46.8 46.6 | 1.276 | 1.269 | 58.51 | 58.93 45.8 46.4 
Rayon producingt.. ce 20.5 a eee 786 | 33.18 | 33.277) 42.7 42.3 | 1.072 | 1.071 | 47.66 | 47.577] 44.5 44.4 
Cotton—North weioats © ACOR. Son oreo or ern Es 774 | 39.00 | 36.75 48.7 47.5 .971 .936 | 46.74 | 43.54 48.1 46.5 
Electrical manvilacturing seek seers eae 929 | 43.79 | 43.50 46.7 46.9 | 1.850 | 1.854 | 63.78 | 64.23 47.2 AT .4 
Furniture‘ cea iam Mintagaaiaywls usTawns 5/4 % SNe os 0,5 aha 945 | 38.51 | 42.19 43.1 44.6 | 1.146 | 1.155 | 53.68 | 53.82 46.8 46.6 
Hosiery and knit goods...................00- 812 | $8.11 | 38.26 48,1 47.1 | 1.219 | 1.191 | 54.60 | 52.69 44.8 44.3 
dron-and steels heer ie Oe. fae a ee 981 | 44.67 | 45.24 44.4 46.1 | 1.356 | 1.850 | 62.60 | 65.51 46 2 48.5 
Leather tanning and finishing................ 807 | 39.82 | 38.61 48.7 47.8 | 1.060 | 1.048 | 49.15 | 49.82 46.4 47.6 
Lamber’and millwork®ot: 62. 0.0. ccc cn cwes 82lr} 39.63 | 35.71r} 46.0 43.5 | 1.255 | 1.207r| 58.06 | 54.71r] 46.3 45.37 
Meat PRATER ace hore AOS Cae get 797 | 40.05 | 37.58 49.7 47.1 | 1.041 | 1.044 | 51.98 | 48.99 49.9 46.9 
Paint-andvarnishss. 226.0% “5 se Sind eo oes 871 | 43.18 | 43.39 49.5 49.8 | 1.152 | 1.152 | 54.35 | 54.75 47.2 47.5 
Paperand pulp ee cee eee nek eat 777 | 36.70 | 35.26 47.0 45.4 | 1.016 | 1.008 | 52.76 | 51.49 51.9 61.1 
ADEE PPOCUCES Se ooh a ae sins tis vacs ee t 788 | 33.45 | 35.76 43.8 45.4 | 1.114 | 1.091 | 53.29 | 51.03 47.8 46.8 
Printing—book and job...................... 958 | 43.09 | 42.24 45.5 44.3 | 1.401 | 1.401 | 64.49 | 63.29 46.0 45.2 
Printing—news and magazine............... 2 .853 | 32.69 | 32.45 38.2 38.1 | 1.413 | 1.429 | 60.23 | 60.89 42 .6 42.6 
TED eR Bs eine Coc sind SOR. Site tee : 1.071 | 50.62 | 51.52 47.4 48.1 | 1.389 | 1.376 | 67.16 | 65.08 48.4 47.3 
1. Rubber tires and tubes.................. 1.116 | 52.70 | 53.68 47.1 48.1 | 1.459 | 1.456 | 69.21 | 68.50 47.4 47.1 
2> Other rubber products... 20. 5... be ee as 787 | 39.12 | 37.68 49.3 47.9 | 1.251 | 1.212 | 62.90 | 57.90 50.3 47.8 
Woolmer oe tes SR ee .820 | 36.71 | 34.96 44.4 42.6 | 1.106 | 1.109 | 51.46 | 50.92 46.5 45.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods.............. .832 | 36.95 | 34.01 43.7 40.9 | 1.070 | 1.061 | 50.94 | 48.32 47.6 45.5 
2. Other woolen products®................. .794 | 36.12 | 37.38 46.2 47.1 | 1.147 | 1.160 | 52.01 | 53.73 45.4 46.3 
Foundries and machine shops................. .997r| 47.51 | 46.727) 47.0 | 46.9 | 1.322 | 1.3177) 62.70 | 62.557] 47.4] 47.5 
eR OONCTION ee oe mee 2 rate ae Oe hs es .973 | 46.16 | 45.35r) 47.0 46.6 | 1.235 | 1.245r| 58.29 | 58.76 47.2 AT .Qr 
2. Machines and machine tools............. 1.085 | 53.03 | 52.81 47.8 48.7 | 1.268 | 1.257 | 62.86 | 62.08 49.6 49.4 
Se Heavy equipment.) 96-5.) site sriet> spsior 982r} 47.26 | 45.117) 45.5 45 .9r| 1.428 | 1.415r} 65.50 | 66.067} 45.9 46.7 
4. Hardware and small parts............... 973 | 46.71 | 47.34 48.5 48.6 | 1.285 | 1.290 | 62.30 | 63.03 48.5 48.9 
SB Other HPOGuCtS <9). co ests alga cieis etic ° 990 | 45.90 | 45.39 46.9 45.9 | 1.294 | 1.288 | 61.60 | 60.64 47.6 47.1 
DA ESDURTRIMS 52 5 Re cn, cenenae sins ae % .9187|/$42.86 |$41.857r) 46.1 45.6 |$1.268 |$1.258 |$58.86 |$58.23r| 46.5 46.3 
Cemnticsoccsnckcs MN tance ales io an awerstarenenazara $ .718 |$30.34 |$28.90 41.4 40.3 |$ .936 | .927 |$43.90 |$41.74 46.9 45.1 
Petrolenmpreiinings.22 0 08 = Sas 62) 2.02.0: ole .989 | 43.03 | 44.64 43.8 45.1 | 1.333 | 1.332 | 63.01 | 62.79 47.3 47.1 
DG. INGER TRIMS ers ois he wires C hasigin ae sls ® .9177r}$42.75 |$41.767r) 46.1 45.5 |$1.266 |$1.257 |$58.81 |$58.187| 46.5 46.3 
RUCEASE ee ne me ERGs Se eas ae ne ep: $1.117 |$50.60 |$51.72 45.1 46.3 |$1.330 |$1.322 |$61.85 |$62.64 46.5 47.4 
Shintsuribdingeace se os eee esters So geceres Salons 1.0117} 46.56 | 45.897} 45.3 45.4 | 1.487 | 1.4637] 68.43 | 67.10r} 46.0 |# 45.9 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do 
not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as re- 
duced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in 
industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account 
in a study of this character. 

1Production and related workers. or definition, see the March 
Management Record, page 80. 

2Based on data collected by the Automobile 
tion and Tue ConrerENcE Boarb. 


Manufacturers Associa- 

Employment dropped 2.1% from May 
to June. At 128.2 (1923=100) the June 
index was 10.7% lower than in June of last 
year and 26.9% higher than in 1929. 

Man hours were reduced 1.4% in June 
and were 11.9% less than a year ago. 
Since 1929, they have risen 19.1%. 


1929 average. 


Lae 


Payrolls declined 0.6% in June to 242.7 
(1928=100). This was 8.8% below the 
June, 1944, index, but 123.9% above the 


The first month after the end of the war 
in Europe brought no marked change in 
any of the payroll statistics for the 


’Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. and 
Taw ConFrEeRENcE Boarp. 


{Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture 


5Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
Tae ConFEeRENCE Boar. 


Principally rugs. 

7Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

rRevised. 


twenty-five manufacturing industries. 
Both hourly and weekly earnings and 
hours per week rose, while the trends of 
employment, man hours and payrolls con- 
tinued downward. 
_ Exmaseta P. ALLIson 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost 
of Living 
in July 


[VING costs of wage earners’ families 
remained unchanged in July at the 
June level, which is the highest since 1921. 
Tae ConrerENCE Boarp’s index thus 
stands at 106.9 for the two months. At 
93.5 cents, the purchasing value of the 
1923 dollar also remained the same as 
in the month of June. 


COMPONENTS CHANGE SLIGHTLY 


While the all-items figure did not move, 
minor changes were observed in July in 
four of the components. The food index 
rose 0.1% in July to 114.9, reflecting 
slight increases in the prices of fresh vege- 
tables and eggs Clothing dropped 0.1% 
from the June level to 94.6, chiefly owing 
to scattered price decreases in women’s 
sweaters, straw hats and underwear. The 
fuel and light index showed the greatest 
increase, rising 1.0% to 97.3 as the result 
of a general rise of $1 a ton in the price 
of anthracite. Electricity and gas indexes 
have not changed for a year. A decrease 
of 0.2% was noted in the sundries com- 
ponent in July, largely a reflection of a 
revised price schedule upon which the 
Board’s index for automobile tires and 
tubes is based. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


August, 1945 


Cost of Living in the United States 


Source: 


Tur CONFERENCE BoarD 


Index Numbers, 1923= 100 


1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 


INDIVIDUAL CITY CHANGES 


Each of the 63 individual cities for 
which figures are computed showed 
changes of less than 1.0% from June to 
July in the all-items index. Increases for 
twenty-three of the cities ranged up to 
0.7%. Philadelphia and New Orleans 
showed the greatest increases. Rises in 
the food component were responsible for 
the over-all increase in both cities, and in 
the case of Philadelphia the fuel and 
light costs contributed. 

No over-all change occurred in four- 
teen cities, while declines were noted in 
twenty-six cities. The maximum decline 
was 0.6% in Denver, Evansville and 


60 
1929 


yi 


BE ee dle eee 


1938 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 91945 


Youngstown. In each of these cities, a 
fall in the food index was the main con- 
tributory factor. 

Two thirds of the 63 cities changed 
plus or minus 0.2% or less, reflecting less 
movement in the Board’s index than had 
occurred for a number of months. 

The July, 1945, index for every one of 
the sixty-three cities shows an increase 
over the July, 1944, figure. The increases 
range from 0.2% for Portland, Oregon, to 
44% for Huntington, West Virginia. The 
median increase was 1.8%. 


G. M. Graysiu, Jr. 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted 


Clothing 


Fuel and Light Purchasing 


Date ane of Food Sundries Value of 

me Total Men’s Women’s Total? | Electricity Gas Dott 

Index Numbers, 1923=100 

los4eJulycee eet rss 105.0 111.7%a 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
August. omccce sors aees 105.0 111.6 90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
Septem Wersja sweat 105.0 111.3 90.9 93.2 102.3 84.0 95.8 66.9 94.5 113.8 95.2 
Metoberarncar cite toners 105.0 110.8 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
November............. 105.8 | 111.1 91.0 | 93.9 | 102.9 | 848 | 95.8 66.9 94.5 | 114.6 95.0 
December ic crcscnis corres 105.7 112.3 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 

1945: January... 2.0 sonic cass 105.7 112.1 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 11 
February............-. 105.5 | 111.2 91.0 94.3 | 108.6 84.9 96.1 66.9 94.5 ind ae 
March Mellen cnet athe cat + 105.4 110.8 91.0 94.5 103.8 85.2 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94.9 
Aprilperpiteseeuin. C2 105.8 111.6 91.0 94.8 104.0 85.5 98.0 66.9 94.5 115.3 94.5 
IVAW wera ethno Sieresttos yd 106.2 112.7 91.0 94.9 104.1 85.6 96.2 66.9 94.5 115.5 94.2 
ATOR, = coer Bee nee 106.9 114.86 91.0 94.7 103.8 85.5 96.3 66.9 94.5 115.5 93.5 
Sulyetds ss cera ek eee 106.9 114.9¢ 91.0 94.6 103.8 85.3 97.3 66.9 94.5 115.3 93.5 

Percentage eae 
June 1945 to July 1945....... o- -0.1 -0.2 +1.0 

July 1944 to July 1945........ +1, xe yg s +01 [5.42.8 | <e o | +2.6 | A? a | a : | ae 


1Data on housing collected twice annually, et 15 and October 15. 


2Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas 


aBased on food prices for July 18, 1944. 


bBased on food priccs for June 14, 1945. 
cBased on food prices for July 16, 1945. 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES 


Source: 


Tar CONFERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Ind Numbe Pp t , 
Jan., 1980 =100 Changes Tan 19892 100 eCatie 
Crry <a Cc a ae | : 
June 1945 | July 1944 es e 
July 1945 | June 1945 | July 1944 a aa is i July 1945 | June 1945 | July 1944 Bonde ee 
July 1945 | July 1945 July 1945 | July 1945 
| se - |e SSS eee Panes Soe |= 
Akron Chicago 
Food. Rareon raids te ane te ae 149.7 149.7r| 147.2 0 +1.7 HOOd Lose eka. aoe 148.6 148.9 145.0 —0 .2 +2.5 
Feasingh.. Gave cn a o6 118.8); 118.81) 118.8 0 0 TLOUSINZ Reet wee AaLOO: Sule LOGE SmIne LOD. S 0 0 
Clothing. weld alge asi nie gis sik 129.5 129.57) 125.8 0 +3.4 Clothing. teenane eae 133.6 133.6 129.5 0 +3 .2 
Fuel and gates oe Sx 114.2] 114.2] 112.5 0 +1.5 Fuel and light.......... 99.6 99.3 98.9 +0.3 +0.7 
Housefurnishings Ro se Ot 121.1 121.0 118.4 +0.1 2.3 Housefurnishings....... 129.5 129.3r) 125.1 +0.2 +3.5 
UNE TIES Sots d ae gk ve _ 124.2 124.4 123.4 —0.2 +0.6 SUNG IES eel deus cartel leo LL. 118.3 117.6 —) 1 +0.5 
Weighted Total....... 129.7 | 129.7r| 127.9 0 +1.4 Weighted Total....... 126.1 | 126.2] 124.2] -0.1| 41.5 
Atlanta Cincinnati 
Food. OP ah nt ae eee 153.1 151.9 148.1 +0.8 +3 .4 NOod fab ae. | ae ord +0. 4 
Housing" 99.2 99.2 99.2 0 0 Housing a) en soem are 0 
Globhin gts ges 2 5 ee os 1SteS ae ISL. 447 126.1 +0.1 +4.3 Clothing)? igen cncn See +1.8 
Fuel and light........ 114.0 | 114.0] 118.1 0 +0.8 Fuel.and light... .. @. 2. +1.0 
Housefurnishings....... 126.2 | 123.8] 118.6 41.9 +6.4 Housefurnishings....... +0.8 
Sundriea:t % 3355 2 = 2) 119.6 | 119.9] 118.2 -0.3 +1.2 Sundries.) @erce aan eons +3.7 
Weighted Total....... 127.4 | 197. 124.5) +0.3| +2.8 | Weighted Total....... ree 
Baltimore 
Moods) jo) es Be $2.8 7 |) Hood... 0G on ae me oe 
Houamt sce. fo vk & 0 Housing ie, eancine ate 
Clothing ...c< = & +3.0 Clothing) S-cgien. on ae +2.9 
Fuel and light.......... +3.5 Fuel and light.......... -0.5 
Housefurnishings....... 0.6 Housefurnishings....... -2.0 
SanGes ek eho who xe -0.1 Sundries.).@.icae. tye. ee , 


Housmet). iy. oS oo: 

Clothing. os. vide to a +1.1 

Fuel and light.......... +3.2 

Housefurnishings....... : +2.0 

Sundriesst-% 3.5.82. fo 12h. 0.2 
Weighted Total....... 129 +1.2 

Boston 

Reeds...) 2 act ee, Ae 140.4 140.4 137.6 0 +2.0 

Housing?) 4. 5.: he, ae 103.5 103.5 103.5 0 0 

Clothing) sist. teas 129.3 129.3r| 128.3 0 +0.8 

Fuel and light.......... 124.4 122% 122.6 +1.4 +1.5 

Housefurnishings....... 126.4 126.4r| 122.6 0 +3.1 

Sqndries = << 26:2 5 & 119.7 119.4 116.6 +0.3 42.7 
Weighted Total....... 125.4 125.2 123.4 +0.2 +1.6 

Bridgeport 

MoOd sac tas ae o> oH 

Honang 24 se ae oe 

Clothing = asc es Se a +1.4] 41.9 

Fuel and light.......... +1.6}] +2.0 

Housefurnishings....... +0.4| +0.6 

Sundries)! 550. sh de a7 0.2 -0.1 


Se eS ee ee ee ee 


Fuel and light.......... 4 
Housefurnishings....... 130. 7 | +2.0 
Sundriessi.2a..08 foe 126. -0. 2. +2.4 
Weighted Total....... -0 
Dayton 
Food ect took dee +1.2 
FFouisin g! tee ike este 0 
Clothing 4issti-s et he -1.0 
Fuel and light.......... +1.7 
Housefurnishings....... +6.2 
Sundries. .).4:.. +05 22 00|) 122.7-|= 122.95) 118.777, +3.4 
Weighted Total....... +1.7 
Denver 
SISata Ee ae +1.7 
Re ean ae 04 
Clothing 3 ).2ctes...0 te +1.4 
Fuel and light.......<.. 0 
Housefurnishings....... 2.3 
Sundries:.) ectecec te be +2.7 
Weighted Total........ +1.5 


Des Moines 


i 
Se 
Sra ee 
ar) 

rene eee 


eae ee wwe 6 88 ee wie 


away pi ea, © oP ale ead ode ofen 8 


ee 


Clothing: taeteun a ee 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 


Pe 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: THe ConrerENcE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other citves. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1989=100 Changes 
Crry June 1945 | July 1944 Crrr - ; ier toad = 1945 | July 1944 
July 1945 | June 1945 | July 1944 t t ly 1945 | June 1945 | July 0 o 
a nk na July 1945 | July 1945 July 1945 | July 1945 
Duluth Indianapolis 
Rcd. tee 14S.Gule 149.722 197.6 lave) | ata | t Food. oc are 152.1 | 152.6] 151.5) -0.3| +0.4 
Housing’3e--e 5 aot aie 100.2 100.2 100.2 0 0 Housing tener tele SOT co 107.9 107.9 0 0 
Clothing ............,| 188.5 | 188.1r] 195.8/ +0.3| +2.4 | Clothing............... 127.9 | 128.1r} 126.2] 0.2] 41.3 
Fuel and light.......... 110.4 110.4r} 107.5 0 42.7 Fuel and light.......... 113.4 113.4 111.9 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishings....... 143.0 143 .0 140.4 0 +1.9 Housefurnishings....... 126.4 126.5 125.1 -0.1 +1.0 
Sundriesssscce c-ccees 120.0 120.1 7.3 -0.1 +2.3 Sundries.4..4 Saas. cate 127.6 127.8 123.0 0.2 EBS 
Weighted Total....... 126.7 126.5 123.3 +0.2 +2.8 Weighted Total....... 130.4 130.7 0.2 +1.6 
eee EE eel 
Erie, Pa. 
Foods sce er ees 155.5 154.4 153.2 +0.7 ct iO 5 Wee fa kt OO OCLsretereieretene siete leucte  ateiers ; ‘ F +1.6 
Housing eee eee 110.2 110.2 110.0 0 +0.2 IDE scrote cote steers 3 : +0.3 
Clothing fac ctee.. sce 146.3 146.7 137.7 -0.3 +6.2 Clothing in .m.tesecmee oe +4.4 
Fuel and light..........| 116.2 | 113.7 | 113.0] +2.2| +2.8 Fuel and light.......... +2.2 
Housefurnishings....... 181.6 | 181.6 | 129.9 0 +1.3 Housefurnishings....... +0.5 
Gundries:4.aee eee 1SOR Zale SOL Sate S727 -0.1 +2.3 Sundries; 25 cscichrs os +1. 
Weighted Total....... 134.9 | 134.4] 182.2] 40.4] +2.0 Weighted Total....... 
Fall River | 
WOOd rane ce ot ouster 138.7 139.4 135.8 -0.5 ORT WG MOOG Nas ciere's stecels) ollersteters 
Housing's. cee one 104.3 | 104.3} 104.3 0 0 ings, . seers 
Clothing yaeas cee. ft <r 137.7 137.7r| 1384.8 0 +2.2 Clothing Aan yaacnrre ts 
Fuel and light.......... 117.7 | 117.0} 116.47] 40.6] +1.1 Fuel and light.......... : 
Housefurnishings....... 120.4 | 120.4] 110.57 0 +9.0 Housefurnishings....... +1.6 
Sundriess¢-es so set 127.8 | 127.0} 123.57) 40.6] +3.5 Sundriesssi5- 002k +0.2 
Weighted Total....... 127.3 | 127.3 | 124.5 o | +2.2 Weighted Total....... +1.8 
Los Angeles 
Sey Ear ae Food .cn eee ee ee | Ose +4.8 
ing’. ..---..-...25- Housing's iccmcarcukcttee 106.2 0 
Clothing....-.......... sl : Clothing #e-+ ee 123.5 -1.3 
Fuel and light.......... 112.2) 112.2 Fuel and light.......... 93.4 0 
Housefurnishings sg becieres 132.4 | 132.4 0 Housefurnishings....... 120.8 +0.2 
Sundriess¢o2 eens cents. JT) 118.1 -0.3 Sundries............... 124.5 +2.0 
Weighted Total....... 131.3 | 1381.4 +0.8 Weighted Total....... 127.9 +2.2 
ingig cut cee 5 agli Bn se 
Clothing............... 139.7 | 139.8r -0.1 +5.2 Clothing .suq-inetter 
Fuel and light.......... 112.9 | 112.9} 110.9 0 +1.8 Fuel and light.......... +1.2 
Housefurnishings....... 143.3| 143.4] 146.2|| -0.1| -2.0 | Housefurnishings....... -0.8 
Gdadties oc). 127.0 | 127.3 | 125.9 Sundries............... ; ; 2@| +7.8 
Weighted Total....... 


ed 


sere e er eee reese 


ie fet isineetss 
Fuel and light...,...... 


Housefurnishings....... 


Sundriessa.t. 6 vosen an 
Weighted Total....... 


were ee meer ene eens 


i 


Clothing acre tess 
Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries... 2.6... .%%% 


eee eee 


ee Ce 


ng Ae ken ee 
Fuel and light.......... 


Housefurnishings....... 
Sundries..............- 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, 15 and Octo 5 : z 
%Compilation of indexes pee ily Hace eee is na.Not available, sRevised. 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These inderes do NOT show intercity differences in price level Lt 
exes d standards of | E 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes pelts Spares with ASP ibid eae 


Ind Numbe 
é Jan, 1089 =100 ey Jaa 1008100 
sate _____ Changes bs 
July 1945 | June 1968] July 1044 ten | ee June 1945 | July 1944 
July 1945 | July 1945 July 1945 July 1945 
Milwaukee jee a | ee 
Rood suse tiiien ss oO eR 148.1 150.0 145.7 
Housing!..........2..., 103.4] 103.4] 103.4] 0 | 0 | Housing............ 2], ais en 
er ee eee Oe 140.9 | 140.2] 134.0 Or Ee 129.0 | 128. 
ai ane Hight. .8 Je: 111.7] 111.27] 109.8 Fuel and light..........] 94.6 04.6. chee Dene 
iS — urnishings....... 129.1 |] 129.1] 127.9 Housefurnishings....... 132.0 | 1382.0 0 +2.8 
un me Baie cee eatre tn oie, ee 122.5 122.7 121.0 Sundries emt coe 117.8 117.9 0.1 +1.1 
Weighted Totals. oo LaF 27 128.2 125.7) -0.4] +1.6 | Weighted Total....... +0.2 +2.1 
Minneapolis 
Food.... 153.9 152.4 148.0 
etacnrebsieln ris «sihieie ils ‘ : : +1.0 +4.0 Hood 2eaea.canack we cee 143.3 141.5 138.8 +1.3 +3.2 
Asem 103.7 103.7 103.7 0 0 LOUSINg ase setters LO 00) 102.7 102.9 0 —0.2 
- a= eat wi otiaa ss -ai8 clas 186.4 136.4r} 133.5 0 +2.2 Clothing ay. ate ata avete RST 131.8 129.9 0.1 +1.4 
bbe = light see ek he 104.5 | 104.1 104.3 +0.4 +0.2 Fuel and light.......... 114.4] 110.6} 110.0 +3.4 +4.0 
: = urnishings....... 125.4 125.1 121.9 +0.2 +2.9 Housefurnishings....... 181.7 | 181.5 | 122.5 +0.2 +7.5 
un ies Nes Sey we ae e 123.5 128.7 | 120.9 0.2 +2.2 Sundries aun es. ke ae 125.6 | 125.7} 125.1 0.1 +0.4 
Weighted Total....... 128.8 128.4 125.8 +0.3 +2.4 Weighted Total....... 128.4 +0.7 +2.1 
Pittsburgh 
RS A ~ Se 2.6 Rood ce ones pata Lat 6 0.5 +4.0 
ee age 2 Housing! ay. ae oe ore LOS a 0 0 
ble sce tani reis ohcts ; 182.0 Clothing ss trass.e ae ces 130.9 0.2} 41.5 
in and light.......... 115.5 114.6 Fuel and light..........] 110.9 0 +0.5 
ousefurnishings....... 121.9 6 ; Housefurnishings....... 121.9 0 +2.9 
Sundries: FG... Bok ae 121.6 3 2 : Sundries ent: 120.2 0.2) +1.1 
Weighted Total....... 135.2 0 0 +2.4 | Weighted Total....... 0 
Newark 
Food. ee Re tee 144.1 144.4 137.4 0.2 AGS | BOO oe < sdisteue. os, cle electors 
Housing! ataeera steer ere 101.4 101.4 101.4 0 OR elm ELOUSIN Ga sast act acteets cere 
Clothin Peteeb ter peed 127.8 | 127.87} 126.2 0 149, 1] = Clothingsa.cars entrant 
Fuel and light.......... 104.7} 102.9 | 102.87] 41.7] 41.8 Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings ee. 135.1 | 133.9] 132.6 +0.9 +1.9 Housefurnishings....... 
mundries: 6.655028. de ‘| 120.1] 120.2) 119.4 -0.1 +0.6 Sundries! gases ae eee 
Weighted Total...... .| 125.8 125.8r| 122.8 0 +2.4 Weighted Total....... 
New Haven | Providence 
Food. BO See ae 138.0} 138.9 | 135.3 -0.6 +2.0 Blood 20 se toad eee eos 
te ee ee 105.3 | 105.3} 105.3 0 0 Housing ' 23.0. 2. dete 
ee ee 180.6 | 130.7 | 127.7 0.1 +2.3 Clothing. n2.6.08- een ae 
Fuel and light.......... 114.2} 112.2] 111.8] 41.8] 42.1 Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 128.2} 128.2] 124.4 0 +3.1 Housefurnishings....... 
8 9 3 : ‘ Sundries: aecet-a. sft tee 
Weighted Total...... rc 


—_————— 


Hood --hpenosd ak 154.9 i2 +1.8 =f Oe MOOG vcstaistenetaie ain aie) aetalete ; 
Housing! caacss Ss. He 80): 110.6 | 110.6 0 Oh |= Housing irae. seco : ; 
Clothing:-35.0. 203. Se. 134.6 134.9 132 0.2 fede 2 ClOEDIN GF seresotetss co tl atelier 2 ; ; 
Fuel and light.......... 85.8 85.8 85 0 +0.1 Fuel and light.......<.. : : ; : 
Housefurnishings....... 124.1] 124.1] 124 0 0 Housefurnishings....... 121.4 | 121.47 : +0.2 
Sundries..2 ha... .9- dre 123.3 12S 55 0.2 +1.9 Sundriessjpsteeonk oe eae 119.6 119.9 117.1 0.3 +2.1 
Weighted Total....... 132.4 131.5 +0.7 +2.8 Weighted Total....... 129.6 129.6r} 126.4 0 42.5 
Roanoke, Va. 
BROOD AIS Ce HOTS Foods vesnseemaeohiee ste | 5 lar 150.1 149.2 +1.7 +2.3 
ie etext. Housing!...............| 121.6 | 121.6] 190.8 Oo eee 
: eae tate fi Clothing...............| 183.9 | 188.9] 181.8 o | 41.6 
Fuel and light.......... Fuel and light.......... 109.5 | 109.5 | 107.9 0 +1.5 
Housefurnishings....... Housefurnishings....... 124.8 | 124.8 | 121.9 0 +2.4 
Sundries. $.4..45,5 5----- Suncriesiesmaeaicsioes tis 123.1 123.7 121.6 0.5 +1.2 


seen 


Weighted Total....... 


ee ar ee arene ete wee ‘ te ey RS TS z ; 0.1 +3.0 

Be ope tataonalouzeiosio tere. i ier rtiettrane os : , 0 0 
Glotbin gee ois se oe ; , ‘ Clothing iy.cancee ase 182.9 | 133.0r 0.1} 41.7 
Fuel and light.......... 108. 108.3 106. +0.1 Fuel and light.......... 119.6 118.2 +1.2 +1.4 
Housefurnishings....... 142. 142.5} 139. +0.1 Housefurnishings....... 138.7 | 138.5 +0.1 +2.1 
i : 3 Eo Pe Al Oe We SUNGIICS -5.5 0, 0.01 lale sien reie's 128.7 128.8 -0.1 +1.3 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tue CoNnrERENCE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They 
show only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Ind Numbe Percentage 
Jan. 1980-100 rEbeages Jans, 1030 =100 Changes 
eee June 1945 | July 1944 Crr June 1945 | July 1944 
1945 | July 1944 t to 
July 1945 | June 1945 | July 1944 July, 1045 July 1945 July 1945 | June uly July 1945 July 1946 
Rockford, Ill. Spokane 

Pood scans 152.2 | 152.5] 150.0 0.2 41.5 Pood :.4ceaty ager 144.3 | 144.6 | 187.6 0.2 +4.9 
Ffousing$\sina aioe 138.1 | 138.1 138.17] 0 0 Housings. .fessmen ce tas 102.0 | 102.0] 102.0 0 oF 

Clothing ae rac 6 ee 132.3 132.0 125.4 +0.2 +5.5 Glothinigh snes oie oe 124.5 124.5 124.0 0 +0. 
Fuel and light.......... 115.6 | 115.1] 113.6 +0.4 +1.8 Fuel and light.......... 184.7 | 134.7 | 133.9 0 pee 
Housefurnishings....... ASIESe| AST 3a as he 0 +0.1 Housefurnishings....... 13227) | T3227} 138229 0 = 

Sundries i2mce. oneeuies 192.4} 192.7} 191.4 -0.2 +0.8 Sundrieseeee cc pcre 119.9} 120.2} 117.9 0.2 aici 
Weighted Total....... 135.2 135.3 133.4 -0.1 +1.3 Weighted Total....... 127.4 127.6 124.5 —0.2 +2.3 

Syracuse 

RAE Choco See ions 5 Woodisccateee che ee lA 147.4 140.4 0.2 +4.8 

Housing. eee 104.1 Housing’: 5 foie «ots herorars 116.2 | 116.2} 116.2 0 0 
Clothing! eae eet oc 141.3 Glothingy.aos. ee ers 133.3 133.2 132.6 +0.1 +0.5 
Fuel and light.......... 80.8 Buelland light®..cm-s'-% 120.1 |] 116.1] 114.2 +3.4 +5.2 
Housefurnishings....... 140.6 Housefurnishings....... 130.3 | 130.5} 183.1 —0.2 2.1 
UNC res ene eon ee 124.8 Sundries:.% 19)... .eoslcet 120.1 1209") 118.7 —0.2 +1.2 
Weighted Total....... 128.8 Weighted Total....... 128.9 | 128.7 | 126.2 +0.2 +2.1 


etataitekel entre coisee (enn aeete 149.1 at mm) FOOds 5 Garncoes oe eter 
Housing’n eo cncece 105.8 | 105.8} 105.8 Pigusing ease ser ieee 
Clothiizytes =e 130.4} 130.3] 127.8 Clothing?. fs: 4.0. cers 
Fuel and light.......... 116.8 | 116.8 | 114.7 Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... 117.9} 117.97} 118.2 Housefurnishings....... 
Sundriess sata uli le fatisa ame Gr fais ea Sundries: haute wearers 


SS) 


Weighted Total....... 


151.3 151.0 
113.1 113.1 
131.2 132 .2r 
108.9 108.9 
123.6 123.6 
129.2 129.3 
131.6 131.6 


St. Paul 
Hoods ae ee 143.7 143.8 141.9 -0.1 zB ES ChE MOOGs <1: daltc eresscoaiarercters 
Housing! Bieeereecitctnel vouscee ts 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 0 eo 
Clothingom 0s 127.0 | 126.8] 124.1 +0.2 | +2.3 Clothing. %. ...e anaes 
Fuel and light.......... 107.3 | 106.8] 106.6] +0.5} +0.7 Fuel and light.......... 
Housefurnishings....... NZS sie] 127 sO|> gh eO ela Ose ete tLe Housefurnishings....... : , 
Sundries-.s0> .. - fn 121.4 | 121.6} 120.9 0.2 +0.4 Sundries) .¢ 5, ccc stoners : . : ; : 
Weighted Total....... 124.1 | 124.1 | 123.0 0 | +0.9 Weighted Total....... 
OOOO 
San Francisco - Oakland Wilmington, Del. 
Food’. ooo ec ae eee 147.4 147.9 144.1 0.3 42.3 O60 oc 3. Fiction reat 143.1 143.2 -0.1 +0.1 
lousixigt cso 100.9 | 100.9} 100.9 0 0 Houstrigh: (oe aie caste et tere 104.9 | 104.9 0 +0.3 
Glothingice cack feos 134.5 | 134.67) 131.6 -0.1 +2.2 Clothing,.2e5 creator 133.4 | 133.8 -0.3 42.1 
Fuel and light..........] 90.0 90.0 89.7 0 +0.3 Fuel and light.......... 107.4 | 104.8 +2.5 +2.5 
Housefurnishings....... 124.7 | 124.2] 119.8 +0.4 +4.1 Housefurnishings....... 126.1 126.1 0 +5.2 
Sunuries®20 2a. .c5. se. 124.1 124.3 | 122.2 0.2 +1.6 Sundries:.5< csc seton 116.1 116.3 0.2 -0.4 
Weighted Total....... 127.6 127.8 125.4 0.2 +1.8 Weighted Total....... 125.9 125.9 0 +0.6 
Seattle Youngstown 
Yosd...6. 20. ee 45227) 468-00) 248.9] --~0.2 | .£9%0 | -Food...2.8.205 4 oe 158.3 | 160.7 -1.5| +5.3 
Housing! pis vapatars| Sieterstat 106.5 106.5 106.5 0 0 Housing! .e:. sm ates 105.6 105.6 0 0 
Clothing: es 2 a 129.6 | 129.7 | 126.6 -0.1 +2.4 Clothings Scr... ater 146.5 | 146.87 0.2 +7.2 
Fuel and light Bris wee 110.4 | 110.2} 108.2 +0.2 +2.0 Fuel and light.......... 108.2 | 108.2 0 +1.4 
Housefurnishings....... 121.1 121.1 120.9 0 +0.2 Housefurnishings....... 134.4 134.7r 0.2 +2.8 
Sundries). oc... es 120.9 | 121.2 120.8 0.2 +0.1 Sundries: eacerkc ae ae nas 116.7 | 116.8 -0.1 +1.5 
Weighted Total....... 129.0 | 129.1} 127.0 -0.1 +1.6 Weighted Total....... 131.1 131.9r 0.6 +3.5 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. rRevised 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN FOUR CITIES 


June 1945 | July 1944 June 1945 | July 1944 June 1945 | July 1944 June 1945 | July 1944 
Crrr to to t t to to to to 
July 1945 | July 1945 July 1945 | July 1945 July 1945 | July 1945 
Evansville, Ind. 
Food. .. sty 40,1 | oed,,. 00.2... Wg) ee B07} Beode=s< 4. ca eck A| 4.1 | Food........... 07| +21 
Housing!........ 0 0 ID gH cess 3 0 Housing!........ 0 0 | Housing!........ 0 tt 0 
Clothing......... -0.1 | +5.0 | Clothing........ 0 Clothing: 0.2.0. =0.1,| — +7.0-} Clothing...2% 3. 0 +6.5 
Fuel and light. . .| 0 +0.7 | Fuel and light... 0 Fuel and light... . 0 +5.2 | Fuel and light...} +3.8 +4.1 
ousefurnishings 0 +1.8 | Housefurnishings 0 Housefurnishings 0 -0.1 | Housefurnishings 0 +2.5 
Sundries......... 0 +6.1 | Sundries........ -0.1 Sundries........ 0 +1.2.| Sundries..... 0. . 0 +4.8 
Weighted Total.} -0.6 | +2.7]| Weighted Total.| -0.1 Weighted Total. 0 +3.1 | Weighted Total] +0.5 +3.3 


‘Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. Includes Lockport and Rockdale. 
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August, 1945 


Company 


Sie ree Cl Sk all elaine «oe aoe 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 


American Tobacco Company....,............. 
Bridgeport Coat & Apron Company............ 
Coco-Cola Company 


Colonnade Cafeterias....................0.00, 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company.............. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company...... 


Homebuilders Association of Philadelphia ‘and 


aaah OR ace EE ee ae ee een a 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company............... 


Los Angeles Harbor Department......... 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company 


New England Telephone and Telegraph Company} Boston, Mass. 


Northern California Cannery Council........... 
Phillips Packing Company 
B. F. Sturevant Company. .................... 
Swift & Company 


United States Postoffice Department 


United States Rubber Company 
United States Rubber Company 
University of Pennsylvania.................... 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 235 
WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS', MAY 1 to JULY 31 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 
i Amoun m 
Location eee eae Homers 
Cee Pittsburgh and Philadel- $4/wk. 1,300 | To long-lines department workers. New rate 
phia, Pa, range for traffic department operators, $23-$34 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1¢-5¢/hr. 500 | To cigar workers 
Bridgeport, Conn. $3-$25/wk. To drivers and jumpers 
PNUAGelphiaske as meee velit. Sha Increase of up to 15% to January 1, 1941 level, 
to discharged veterans and employees who left 
j é for war plant work 
Detroit, Mich. $3/wk 200 | Retroactive to September 15, 1944 
Wilmington, Del. 1¢-4¢/hr 560 | Retroactive to July, 1944 
New Bedford, Mass. 5¢/hr. ... | To tire-cord workers 
Philadelphia, Pa, 8% 3,800 
Chicago, III. 92¢-$2.27/ 1,475 | To clerical workers, service engineers, coin-box 
wk. collectors 
Los Angeles, Calif. 10% 300 
St. Louis, Mo. upto9l4¢/hr.| .... Ten job classifications 
Detroit, Mich. $2-$6/wk. 2,500 | Nonsupervisory employees retroactive to May 1, 
} 1944 
$2.50/wk. 4,000 | To women employees in plant and traffic de- 
partments. Retroactive to January 1, 1945 
Northern California 5¢-10¢/hr. | 45,000 | To cannery workers. Increase for night work 
Cambridge, Md. 5¢/hr. 2,000 
Hyde Park, Mass. 3% 450 
Chicago, III. Q6¢/hr. avg. bie 000 | Lo compensate for time spent changing clothes 
; 50¢/wk. J To purchase work clothes 
United States $400/yr. Base pay increase. Also, bonus of 10% to hourly 
workers who work nights 
Lowell, Mass. 38% 900 | General wage increase 
New Bedford, Mass. 5¢/hr. ee To tire-cord workers 
Philadelphia, Pa. up to 6¢/hr. 250 | Maintenance employees in building and grounds 
department 
New York & New Jersey | 4¢-6¢/hr. | 30,000 | 16 plants 


Western Electric Company 
Anthracite coal operators 


15 fish processing companies................... 


4 glass manufacturing companies............... 
59 government cafeterias...................... 


BEING CDACKES ta yyicee oe user te oar pete = 


25 manufacturers of men’s work clothes......... 


Shipyardsen ee oe eb Hae ge eee 


WL rangtl GPETAvore cnt ts cere ces cc sos siee sien 


1Includes salary-increase announcements. 


Management Book 


Shelf 


The Production Conference. By Jack L. 
Wolff. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company; 
$2.25. 


The book is an explanation and case his- 
tory of successful efforts of top manage- 
ment to solve technical and personnel 


. We 


Pennsylvania 


Detroit, Mich. 2¢-11¢/hr. 185 
Gloucester, Mass. eh hr. 
6¢/hr. 
4¢/hr. 1,500 
8¢/hr. 
Baltimore, Md. 3¢/hr. 900 
Washington, D. C. 316 ¢/hr. 4,000 
Detroit, Mich. 9¢/hr. 400 
New York, N. Y. 1¢-4¢/hr. 15,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 416 ¢/hr. 93 
134 ¢/hr. 22 
United States 5¢/hr, ; 
3.13¢/hr 6,000 
5% 
Los Angeles and San 11.6% 7,000 
Pedro, California area 
New York, N. Y. 5¢/hr. 27,000 
$120/yr. 4,000 


problems by means of regular conferences 
with supervision — a technique known 
as the “consultative” or “multiple” plan 
of management. 

While the author has devoted most 
of his working years to the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California, he has, 
since 1941, been successively supervisor 
of training for Moore Dry Dock, Kaiser 
Shipyards, and for other shipyards hold- 
ing Maritime Commission contracts. 


$1.3714/day | Approx. 
70,000 


Miners. Allocated as follows: $1.1214 to under- 
ground travel time, 4¢-6¢ to night shift pre- 
mium, remainder to vacation payment 


To maintenance workers 

To cutters 

To utility men 

To female help 

To freezer men 

Members of Gloucester Fisheries Association 


Also, laundry and food charges are eliminated. 
Retroactive to November, 1944 for Navy; 
retroactive to January, 1945 for others 

Truck drivers, helpers, checkers and stockmen 

To inside workers. Wage increases in metro- 
politan area to 55¢ hourly minimum. Granted 
by regional WLB under 55¢ substandard ruling 

To drivers 

To helpers 

To cutters 

To all other time workers 

To all piece workers 

To ship repair workers. Retroactive to Decem- 
ber, 1944 s 

To hourly employees 

To salaried employees 


After depicting the trouble encountered 
by management in wartime expansion, 
and its later experiences with cutbacks 
and reconversion, the author defines the 
production conference and outlines its 
advantages to management as well as 
to labor. 

The value of production conferences in 
shortening the training of supervisors 1s 
emphasized, along with their usefulness to 
supervisors as links in the chain of com- 
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munication between top management and 
the worker. 

Production conferences serve a function 
beyond that of training, the author as- 
sertg, and as evidence points to the many 
training directors in shipyards who were 
equal in rank with superintendents and 
who reported direct to top management. 

The latter half of the book is devoted 
to a description of production conferences 
in action. In each conference, three steps 
are followed: (1) identifying objectives 
or problems; (2) locating obstacles which 
interfere with efforts to reach a solution; 
and (8) reaching a solution. Many actual 
production and personnel cases are fully 
described. The work of the production con- 
ference can be reproduced in report form 
as an aid to all management personnel. 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


The final chapter outlines the mechan- 
ics of conference organization and admin- 


istration —C. E. Y. 


Management Reading 


“Handling Shop Grievances,” by Benjamin M. 
Selekman, Harvard Business Review—Summer 
Number, 1945. Mishandling seemingly minor 
shop grievances has, according to some con- 
ciliators and arbitrators of labor disputes, been 
responsible for strikes and stoppages in many 
instances. 

Mr. Selekman points out that “the best 
formal machinery of [grievance] adjustment 
does not necessarily guarantee shop order . . 
We must conceive of adjustment procedures, 
not only as the heart of the union agreement, 
but as the very heart of shop relationships.” 
Typical section titles are: “Shop Relation- 
ships, Not Static But Dynamic” and “Griev- 
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ances Disguised to Fit Legalistic Pattern.”’ 
The article is well done and phates 


“Opportunity Knocks in Labor Problems,” by 
James Tanham, Nation’s Business—August, 
1945. Employee’s confidence in the integrity 
of the company that employes him is the 
theme of this article. A five-point program 
for better industrial relations in American 
industry is presented. The article refers to 
good community relations as 4 means toward 
better industrial relations. A.A.D. 


“Has Labor Become Too Strong?” by Ruben 
Levin, Machinists Monthly Journal—August, 
1945. The attitudes of American labor union- 
ists and observers of the labor scene toward 
current industrial relations and the legislative 
picture are presented. A.A.D. 


“What the Executive Should Know about Qual- 


ity Control,” by Eugene Caldwell, Steel—July 
30, 1945. A practical treatment of the subject 
of quality control, covering its relationship 
to purchasing, design, manufacturing, inspec- 
tion, and finished-product performance. E.S.H. 
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